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except ional abilities t extent | ‘to which ‘experiences socia 
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popular belief that the is t the a biologica 
event, and that the genius makes the times. Another point of view is 


- that both the genius and the times are t the result of broad i -imperson 


social forces.” The evidence is not complete on | either of. { 


- Much of the evidence that has been offered i is ¢ of i very slight « or no value, a e 
the n methods used have generally been inadequate.? — research of i im- 


Pressive proportions has yielded little of importance because the | aieasere: Sh 
ments, precise as they sometimes have been, have no 7 ouched - 


ssues involved. ‘There i is no reason to believe, however, that success 
finding decisive solutions to these questions i is impossible. What is required | 
_ is a superior conceptualization of the — and a more pr — . 
ofthe issue. 


nature play a part i in the development. In undertaking this norton ha: 


be genius t to cases as s reflect 


See C. H. Cooley, “Ge ius, , Fame and the Comparison of Ra er. Acad. 


2 : and Soc. Sci., Vol. LX, Num. 3, May 1897. Also G. * ie The Origin and Nature of Man, 


London, 1931, Appendix A, “The Causes of Greatness.” 


me. Such appears to be the case, in the writer’s opinion, in the series of studies entitled Genetic 


valve on matters, but merely that they do not t settle this issue. 
E. Seashore, of New York, 1938. In his extensive studies of musica 


are not identical with, o1 or in. some cases, even essential to, great musical ability. ,. For r ex example, 
the senses of pitch and i intensity, on the face of it, seem to be important, but a pianist must | j 
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he present study is concerned with the first issue touched on in each 

a 

is 

_ Know pitch by position and intensity by feel, and must Judge by these means in concer 

f fi H ma have, but does not require, an above average auditory sense 


would be truly miraculous if the expert had to use such 


4 
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_ achievement that is a consequence of abi ility, 


-_ of the previ us sedis of the influence of nurture on ability have Bs asl 


no — ronments as similar or different, and have in- 
in manned of homes into a series of favorable a 
unfavorable environments. ‘ s Although a certain amount of relationship 
has been : shown between “environment” in | that sense and ability, the ma 


— in n the present study su suggests that t 


superior to make possible the handling thoughts as 


__ he appears to use. The novice is amazed, for example, at ‘the ability of t 
chess master. who foresees future developments on a board \ with  sixty- -four 


— locations and thirty- two pieces with different powers of u: use. The > perform 
— thoe ights as the novice would require. T he explanation of hi is abi lity lies i ine S 
Me the fact that he deals with units of a different order, i 


organized | into simplicities, thus enabling him wit 
~ thoughts. He se sees t es the chess board not as a bewildering number of s separate 


“squares and pieces, but a asa related to future configurations 


a ti ime, but with openings, , campaigns, traps, 


end- _games, and such which are reduced to simple ut units in his 


ae Such « organization is ace not only. for the rare chess g genius, 


ny ‘Person: who has the mentality to learn to read. For we do this sa 
thing when we read. We take in a large number of symbols at a glance, an 
their meaning not from examination of each sy ymbol, but fro 


audience that. the 
; ~ remarkable feat of the reading master who could cover four hundred words in | 
4 For example, B. S. Burks, * ‘The relative influence of nature and nurture upon mental — 
‘ development; a comparative study of foster-parent foster-child resemblance and true- 
” Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa-— 
os “tion, 1928, 219-316. Also F. S. Chapin, “Socio-economic Status; Some Preliminary Results of 
; Measurement,” Amer. F. Sociol., January 1932, pp. $81-87. No criticism of Chapin is 
implied, as hiss purpose was primarily methodological. A series of investigations of the Iowa 
_ Child Welfare Research Station, under the general supervision of G. D. Stoddard, have been B 7 
based « on sounder methods, and have more positive that is, a higher relationship 


researches can not be made 


talent, skill, and to keep these 
cases distinct from the marginal conceptions of persons who are 
| 
| gin 
| 
are and Ce seco 
urations, or, as we commonly say, the context. If we reversed the numbe 
 ° 
|| 
—gathe 
sp 
| 
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ofa symphony | appears so so complex and chaotic 
one who does not know the organization that he can only be amazed at the 


a 


_ mentality « of a f a person who can conceive such enormous patterns.® Familiar 
ity y with a symphony, however, eventually re reveals that the composer de als 


with a finite nut mber of themes, varied in wa /s that can be summed up = 
formulas, sot that his thoughts are not necess 


of a chess master. The organization ‘simplifies that which 


gins as a complex matter is responsible for the s ‘superior performance of the 


‘ 2 mind. It i is not a consequence of such « elementary superiorities as s rapidity 


can of nerve e activity, superiority of s senses, deen the like. The « evidence from _ 


may ‘from in that is, that abilities are 


quired by learning.’ ‘If this fact has generally escaped scientists, it is prob- 


= because the type of experience i is not found i in the conspicuous ¢ circum- 
ances of quality of home and amount of fo rmal t training, | , but is much more — BY 


oncealed and subtle—so ‘much so that experiences responsible for unusual au 


bi bility. are not fully known to m members of me family, and sometimes not ¢ 3 


of these prodigies 


pplied in case who was able to extract mentally the 
cube root of 268,336,125 and to give the square root of 998,001 in four — 
pecans * The case studies dealing with this type of talent reveal that the 


S as alir th this a 
‘mental | processes are not those used by ordinary persons, for these are _ 


‘too slow and inefficient for rapid calculating. The speed 1 is the ‘result of the — 7 
use of tables, arrangements of numbers, s short-cuts, and formulas which 3 are 


to these calculators that their feats are e far ap- 


for numbers, a strong 


aa The material consists of published biographical information on geniuses, and material — rn 
_ gathered by the writer on persons of varying degrees and kinds of ability. The consideration % 
f space is responsible for any note of dogmatism in the conclusions stated in this paper. 
py Frank D. Mitchell, ‘“‘Mathematical Prodigies,” Amer. F. Psychol., Vol. XVIII, Janeary 
1907. This is a good survey of such performers. The study by A. Binet of the two calculators 
es . report in the Providence Fournal of May 3, 1936, describes an experiment at Ohio dite a 
Jniversity in which a graduate student was trained to memorize rapidly a string of digits. oa 
, Salo Finklestein, could memorize the number 624,706,845,986,- 


199,261, Sp in 4 4 43 seconds. ‘The student i is reported to have memorized it in 4.37 seconds, after — 


S| 
if 
gg. 
—— 
_ 
ired is a good memor 7 
— 
— 


the patterns and formulas for themselves, and they do not all use the same 
tricks. Since these are their own discoveries, they often do not conceptualize 3 
_ them in a form which makes them communicable, and thus are sometimes _ a 
a loss to explain to others j just how they do their calculating. In 1 some Erm * 


cases, the tricks discovered independently are well known to mathemati- 
aa The - circumstances in which this abili ity is acquired a are similar in ee 
of the cases. The essentials appear to be a eat deal of solitude and 
s conce 


oa freedom from any activity which demar nds conce = 


r active other children), 2 an absorbing interes 


- (which may be acquired by accident, or by the: nature of an assigned task, 


oa out ala techniques. The activity of developing | this ability i is gener 


ally: not purposive, but rather idle play with tables and patterns of numb ers, 
in the: semiautomatic | manner in which persons | have tunes “ “running in their 


a heads.” This may go on for hours, not fully noticed by the person himself, E 
ee: ee and yet function as Mactioe doth: It may also be stated that few if any of 
_ these persons know what their activity is leading to. The tricks of calcula- 4 


- tion appear t r to be byproducts of the idle game of counting, | to be i interesting . 


J and unexpected discoveries, appearing from time to time to surprise them. 


time, they may 


- explanation of this type of eae rg on the basis of experience alone, 
_and that there is no need for an assumption | of an innate arithmetic ability, 
even of such a an accessory ability as a‘ “good mem 


seem 


- some innate biological memory superiority. 


‘The: arithmetic prodigies are less dependen 

‘ human knowledge that are geniuses es of other types. . The processes that de. 

ee velop these other forms of talent, however, are in many ways similar to _ 
those that develop arithmetic of data 


count, at least in part, for the: of the si superior 


ak 


= that s society ma y work to the pop- 


ulation i in . ability. not only to produce great abilities in the few, but just a 


$ definitely to produce mediocrity in the many, efici i n another 
One of these factors an absorbing, obse ssive | interest, wh 


ie life of t the person that het may | literally forget hunger, fa 


4 


ates 


| 
an 
|) 
|| | 
it \ tentative findings stated here ere a 
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and the passage time, as -Mozart’s feat of writing down 
three. his greatest symphonies in six weeks is an n outstanding example.° 


te eaching school, found during sixteenth to to 


his absorption is characteristic of most of the > outstanding composers 


music. Schubert, assigned by his father to | the uncongenial drudgery 


t the pressure of need or the ears ne W agner, , beginning his — 
al interest at the comparatively late age of eighteen, at once put on the 


intere 
me speed—within : a year h he completed three overtures, seven scenes f from * 
a symphony, and various. piano pieces, and | was already dreaming 


along | x the lines that would lead 1 to the cy rcle of Ring m music ier ona ee By 


‘other fields. . The well kno n cases of Darwin, Pasteur, 
Edison, and Curie furnish further ¢ pl 


This nearly universal trait of geniuses, however, 
n fact not uncommon among children, in the form of i in 


4 


lives of geniuses, and yet. clearly | be seen to be < acquired by accident, « or 


_ produced easily by the intention of parent or friend. The demands of nor- 
~ mal social life are such as to destroy or at least limit interests of this type, © 


iq 


= 


wala whether Mozart v was escaping into music from the sordidness of his life, or Sor sgl 
his misery put him i into a prophetic state. These are not the only alternatives. Escape i is too a 


ductivity. Mozart himself may have henaha he wrote the cmcabeniani in that short time, but, ye 
_as has been stated, much of the foundation of such works develops slowly and partly unwit- oni 
ae tingly over long periods of time. Presidents of the American Sociological Society may write 7 
sm their aaihdemelel addresses on the train going to the convention, but it may be said of some of 
5 them that these have been in papentes for oanere or forty years, even the parts that may seer ‘a 


_ 1° Effective performance often requires an appearance of ease. A dramatic 


and other hobbies, w which may acquired o or ata t any 


ease of 


age. The interest may be as powerful a and time-consuming as those i in the — 


age 
fed 
— 
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their eir best for years on the It i is not always so visible, 
that appear a sudden emergence of ability 
. found a history of i inconspicuous study which laid the foundation for ug 
a actual performance. A talented and versatile actor, interviewed for the 7 
_ present study, d described a lifetime e of activity from early chil childhood, in — aire 
AMS no matter what overt action he ° was engaged i in, he : spent ‘much time and a 
attention studying persons and their characteristic > actions, mentally t trying: 
pana and thus adding to his | repertoire. In the same ) way, the : 
mbitious painter is commonly engaged i in study a s large part of the time he © 
s, the 
5 in order to observe th the ight and c color, the and 
perspective, pi and to ‘0 imagine the possibilities « of transforming them i into” ef 
fective compbsitions. The inconspicuousness of this type, of f study. is partly 
the explanation of the general belief in innate endorment, and, as is pointed 
ut above, the fact that the person may not himself fully realize the extent — 


and result of this preoccupation, accounts ite his amy to ex plain his 


= 


In most fields, originality is ; mainly : 
fund of human knowledge which i is recorded i in janine or carried in 1 adult 


kills. The creative person must first master this knowledge before he can 


~ advance to originality. An important factor, appearing frequently in the — 
- histories, is is a strong rapport with these sources, with adults and teachers, ‘a 


43 
with 1 masters and predecessors. This stands out most clearly i in the history ar 


ear of the great composers, who built directly ¢ on the works « of their predeces- 
consciously anc intentionally. Wagner and | 


on Haydn, who had built on also had 
composers had and knew their places i in this system. 


There are various means of establishing this: connection with predeces- 

- sors. s. Ruth Slenczynski, the brilliant child pianist, was taught “ her | father, 
_who was greatly attached to her and v very ambitious for her. W 


Was skilfully developed by his father, and Edward Hardy was etic 4 


feat is made easy by a separate recording of the ‘song, | matched with the relaxed pretense of 


singing that is photographed. There is a false a appearance e of ease in other arts as well. ‘Woodrow a 


¢ V ilson, whose writing seemed so facile and effortless, described to Colonel House the strenuous 4 
; labor and suffering ~_ went into each sentence. Van Gogh, who appeared todashoffhismas- __ 


| 
im 
; 
' 


formation. Others, 


notably some of the 


works in 


in all of the talented persons. 


Another factor which differentiates persons with reference to their mas 

tery of learning i is | the determination to eliminate imperfections. This de- 
pends on how exacting is the group oF persons to whom the performer is 


lirecting his and on on the them. 


ot ® There a are many examples i in | the history 0 


ic of composer de r destroying, laying aside, or toiling at great length on 


positions i in 1 order t to eliminate imperfections which none but their ‘peers 
vould notice. The slow s song g theme of the second movement of Beethoven’s aa 
Fifth Symphony was in its original form barely related to its final form. 


between these stages, , there was a long history of reorganization toward the 
final perfection. 1 . In his youth, Beethoven began keeping a notebook with fen: 
fragments of themes and musical ideas, and worked for decades sometime: 
ise to develop them. It has more than once been recognized that actually from 


the beginning of his creative life, Beethoven was in a sense at work on a 
his compositions. If he appears to stand above the modern prolific tune- 
smiths of Tin Pan it is because he published a after years 


tion and per 
3 ons of themes. 


mendous the man achieves greatness in his \gain 


Beethoven’ s career admirably illustrates this process. I His First Symphony 


alone would have placed him among | g the musical immortals. The 1e virtues of © 
the Second are obscured only because of the advance made in the Third. = 
As he progresse ed, working out new forms, through the Seventh, he held — ves 


‘ial and caused talk that the master was as slipping. Although B Beethoven kne' N 


the merits of the Eighth, it seems that this public + reaction ‘must hav 


fluenced him t to bring ¢ out the new forms that show in the Ninth— 

which was felt to be as great an advance a as any before. While it is = al- 
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escorted by his mother to the library and tuffed with | 
aposers, found their connecti 
= ad found their connection with published — 
or even defiance of, their parents. But some _ 
Ge fear of flaws ing 
— 
Ate 
Many geniuses feel that each triumph must be e in the public favor. 
. ae at each triumph must be greater than the last. This — 
— 
— 
gee 
and again pushes cr iginali 
pushes creators to originality and effort, inthe various 
tent because of the say, and in some cases it appears that composers felt 
mafidence that posterity would at least honor their work, 


ames Jers, Walt 


‘hy 


Ww agner "felt ‘that. Beethoven had carried his type o 
could go, so decided to develop the new Sas <ahin a music drama. 
ie may be added that much of the variation in ability siesihe 
range of the population also be partly due to variations in such 


with little or no correction, and through their youths are continually: per- y 
mitted to make the e mistakes s which are typical o of their ‘age groups with n mild 


- correction or none at all. The > greatest failures often « come from the 
in which love | and sympathy eliminates criticism to such an extent tha 
there is no urge to improve performance. 


In some of the fields of performance, the higher or more complicated Se 
learning i is built on a foundation of earlier * learning i in an integrated system 


b. which may include a large part of t the life experiences. oft the ; person. This a : 

sometimes difficult or ‘impossible | to develop ur unless the early are 
f 


organized, consistent, and harmonious. ' 


"vantage becomes compounded like in 
= child and person, however, has little opportunity to an 
organization. . The deception, ‘superstition, and conflicting influences to. 
Be which he is subject, work a great handicap to his s development. Only i in eX 
= ceptional « circumstances ; does a child « d escape all the crippling effect of ¢ the | 
in his world. The notion of scientific for o one thing, is 
_ grasped only by a very small part of the population, and even among those Bek 
are acquainted with the concept, there are many \ restrict it to ‘oe 
or two fields of interest, and who on other er subje s are fi lly a: as ‘stitiou 


as are those who know nothing of sc science. — 
essential is confidence in | the availabilit 


q 


Batieaines< if knowledge i is desirable, and not too difficult a a pe person = al 
develop a habit of pursuing the answers to all his questions and « curiosities 
q 
a and of fatrarss each new and unfamiliar field of knowledge. A number of | 
the, great mathematicians began the independent study of Euclid, | Newto 
and other fundamental works at early ages—endeavors | which few | person ) 


have to undertake alone. Edison, despite his slight 


WS 


= to produce and the difficulty of triumphing. 
‘or “4 The extreme of this condition appears to be a factor in some forms of insanity. Se 


RE. ory, of Urban with Reference to Schisephresia, 


jz 
and Billy Rose. When one line o J 
cone 
— 
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mount of. formal schooling, read Gibbon’s Decline oe Fall, Thies: Hi 
tory of E England, and other such solid works before the age of twelve, and | 
“even made an attempt at Newton’ 's Principia. Later, while a newsboy, he ae 
made confident assaults on whole ‘shelves i in the scientific sections of f the 
? public library. Such confidence is not possible for one whose questions a are 
turned aside by ignorant or bluffing parents and teachers, and for one who 
i forme that he world is too vast and mysterious to be 


in motivation to chievement. /agner 


furnishes o one - of the most spectacular examples « of this attribute. A modern f : 


critic states that he “believed himself to be one of the greatest dramatists 
in the world, | one of ‘the qrentent thinkers and one of the greatest composers — 


at least a ‘mighty in inner conceit to enable him to at such length 


ras as new and a as s large-scale. as those of his Ring cycle. Beethoven’ $ 

conceit was second only t to Wagner’s, and other composers as well, though 


having better manners, knew well that their abilities were outstanding. The ae 
_ boy Mozart is said to have responded to the aloofness of the haughty a 
eas Pompadour by asking, ““W ho is this that does not want to kiss me? The 


Empress kisses me.””!8 Brahms’ excessive modesty may appear to be an 
exception, but it is clear that behind his self- -deprecating statements a 
is an accurate knowledge of his own ability.!® The creators in fields other 
_ than music likewise possess this confidence to’ an adequate degree. The his- 
tory of science and i invention is full of accounts of expert a1 and discouraging 


‘They had to to havea an 1 attitude : equivalent t to saying, ‘ “If the e greatest t authori- 


ties and masters before me have tried and failed, it does not mean ‘that I 


Achievement i is more possible fo for those’ who escape th the e ordinary de chien ;, 


MAS ‘tough-minded” age, such as the nineteenth century, when scientists ts enjoyed hig 


aime and when a mechanistic view of the universe was widely held, furnishes an atmosphere 
eee to the development of this sort of confidence. 1 The present support of mysticism me . 
prominent scientists, especially the most publicized physicists, Jeans, Eddington, Milliken, 
and Compton, and others who profess to find their Sunday-School philosophy upheld by their 
research on stars and atoms, operates against such confidence, and has been observed by the 
writer to be a factor in discouraging young students from the attempt to master the principles 


The publicity given to the extrasensory perception —. and the — ‘given by 


the mathematicians, are prominent straws in the wind. __ 4 


17 Deems ‘Taylor, “A Musical Monster,” Di 


mysticism aa to discourage this attitude. A ‘ “tough- minded”’ age allows it co 

flourish more freely. ‘The very hero-worship itself which magnifies and distorts the achieve- _ 

ments of the geniuses and renders their achievements inexplicable, inhibits others from trying 
: 


ii 
— 
Confidence in self is also a factor 
— 
—— 
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the acide capes this conception is 
as to be excluded or some 


companied by a certain a amount of j irritating nagging. Isolation from the 
=. group, in ordinary nei at least, is then virtually n necessary 
ee the development ~ an i earning which lead to 


ready been in the line of e 
tain amount of separation from noncontributing ered contacts is — be 2? 

y- Primary social relations with normal persons operate as hindrances to 


aordinary performance, more than one way. . As Alfred Adler and 


ers have emphasized, who has an abundant and satisfactory 


in fields that require with business manage- 
ment, political leadership, and such activities, , but his high “social intelli- Di. 


of p S that must be h dled alone . 

3 
normal social requires are response toa diferent in in- 


and difficult the absorbing concentration on one 


e ‘conventional, and thus discourages originality. While in the long run, 


be recognized if he does not make com- 
$ so far or rapidly — 


ey the field Id of painting, f for r example, c convention ters = 


_ mastery c y of technique in ‘the 1 use of ‘color. Beginners paint t the sky blue, the 


grass green, red barns red, white houses white—never perceiving the colors 
that really « enter the: eye— —and wonder r why their p pictures fail to look as as — 


ing, also, the novice often ‘draws li 
use his knowled 


learning as a very unpleasant task. School learning, and even reading for 
educational purposes, is so defined by an ancient tradition among children, 
— = 
= 
: = | tion 
Bris 
||)  geth 
|) 
— desi 
— 
— and | 
q favor 
| 
upside down, in order to break through the paralyzing conventional knowl- . 
edge of things that interferes with the accurate perception of color. In draw- 
nes parallel that would ina photograph 
|) at they are actually parallel dominates 


: indispensable to human life, which can only exist as social life, to be put in 
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apparent convergence. 1 Similar barriers to i. in con- 
2 vention are ‘to be found i in many f fields of activity. THRocial pressure to b 
ws 


exp plicable must be resisted during g the creative stages. The generally un- 
ciel fact is that society not only teaches, up toa point, but t power- 


: fully discourages advanc ed learning which i is very far outside its « a3 ven- 


nee 


4 Its seems reasonable t to hold the hypo sis that the genius i is the result o a 


4 the c ombination of : a number - of the above-mentioned factors, possibly to- ee? 
gether with some factors not recognized. In most cases studied, the ee 


currence has been accidental. In a few cases, great ability has been produced © ' 
| by the i intention of a wang 2 When quantitative methods adequate to test 


development of. abilities ev even more within intentional control. ‘This: does 
not mean that we will at once Produce a society of geniuses, or that it is 


desirable to do so. Conventionality and communication appear to be too 


: ‘such jeopardy, but the value of knowing how to produce and increase 


and where needed is is too ob obvio sto be di oiuue 


2 Some of the best | known of these are William Sidis, Edward Hardy, John Stuart Mill, . 
and Ruth ‘There are ¢ others i in which a combination of Parental intention and 


> 
as 


@ ENGLISH 


HERE A ARE 30,000 in the English 
of National Biography! through the 1921 d death period.? 


" - Of this number, : 1077 are of women, or about ‘one in every | ‘thirty. = 
“a s |The immediate problem raised by the s small number of women’s names 

in the: DNB ‘is: How is the infrequency of feminine eminence to be a 


counted for? This probl em wil not be in ‘the | present It is 


and the y 


_ types: of fame achieved by women in comparison wiih those a ac : 
can reveal the consequences of this | discrimination. Itn may also throw s some 


to achieve fame i in ‘comparison men? are the 


the 
the 


q 


women 1 by the culture they belong may have some on 

4 social origins of famous women. The reason for this is that women, in. addi- 

s. tion to being regarded as a separate group in the population, are als born 
into social classes. so happens that each of the activities in fame 


__ * The DNB includes only the names of deceased persons. The terminal date of 1 21 includes 


The names of the famous women were obtained from the separate | to each volume, 
and then checked against the names appearing in The Concise Dictionary a National —— 


| 
oe ‘iene use of this work by scholars in all fields for reference and other purposes, — ts 
tt! not a demonstration of historical objectivity and completeness, at least testifies to the Teputa- 
tion of the DNB as a dependable 
; aoe A famous person is here defined as any one who obtained separate biographical notice in 
with 


pr 
bo 
if we assume the obj col 
hers of famous men? y to test the hypo ofeminence. 
as the fat 1s provide an opportunity pon the attainment of em 
hese questions provide an o influence upon 
|) | 
|| 
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ed by a 1 relatively larger m 

be 


g from one social class than another. Now, if this fact may 
tt 


| a give 
oar “upon t the > individuals b born into it, then i ‘it may be expected ~ 


rtionately fewer famous women t 


For if most of the the ‘DNB who in 
_ war and religion are found to gots ne oom the army and the church, then it 
may be conjectured that there exists 
them 


which makes people born i into them engage in these ac activities. If this is is - 
then the statement holds i in some 1e degree { for women as well as men, 
both are subjected to similar « class | situations. But it is also known. that 


and religion were not in the past regar oe d as suitable pursuits for w 
ere 


whereas dancing and acting were. Or, put differently, women in the pas 
could become, in addition to wives and and actresses but 


} 
‘not generals and bishops. From this, i it follows that those social classes whic 
defined fame as noteworthy achievment i in war and religion produced j pro- 
famous women than 1 man, and those classes which 


By beginning with the « observation. ‘hat one 

a hirty i in the DNB is that of a ‘woman, i mes po 
ies s of inferences regarding ‘the 1 nature of social castes and classes and 


s status in the western | world, to devise a a test of the v view that s social 


‘ent strata, , owing to the questions which may b be raised ‘the bio 


logical “uniformity of modern populations, is 


possess the same biological inheritance, that is, » if we i ignore the sex a 4 
Whether the sex factor can be entirely ignored depends upon the impor- 


tance of sex linked traits in achievement. The = position taken by the anthro- : 
pologist t that sexual division of labor is largely a matter of convention would ‘a 
em to support the contention that Sex as such i is1 not so i 


at ‘en be thought. But even if the s sex factor ¢ cannot be mame left c out 


oe The rea er is given fair warning not to expect to have the degree or magnitu e of this 


_ mean that it is not sharp enough to test possible hypotheses. In ise, in the absence of experi- * 
mental techniques, it is probably the only tool that can be employed for such purposes, since 2 
permite the « comparison of similar bodies of data weep separated in time and space. 


be achieved t 
omen 
ig 
- 
arrow limits of tolerance demanded by the statistician. Fis- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW : 
tive ve frequencies of famou men produced by the — 


A few words must now be. said about th e data sacral for the p 


= 
_ DNB are 117 royal personages. It is customary, in making such a study as 

- this, to exclude royalty from consideration, since i it may be argued that © 


‘members of the royal family are always | listed in a work like the DNB. It 
as decided to follow this. convention in | the present inquiry,  . should be 
observed, how vever, | that this} practice does no not work out: well when 


tinction does not derive hum: the prerogative c of status. 


| ‘The elimination a royalty leaves a total of 960 working cases. — 3 


known in 727 cases, including 112 nobles and 615, come oners. 
sample comprising about one half of all the biographi 


; up to the tate death period will be used for purposes of ae compari- 
sons and det rmining general trends in the DNB data. The sample contains - 


_ tion or or social class w. was s known i in cases out of es 


One defect of the DNB data lies in the percentage of unkn wn social 


10 That this lacuna may have some bearing on the results ob- a f 


d hot be disputed, but to assert that the DNB record is so poor — a 
ulidate all inferences based upon this record is something else 
again,  espec: ially when the technique of comparison represents an effort to 


overcome the limitations of f the 1 record. By comparing sex groups in each 
social class with one another, the incompleteness i in 1 the historical record re 


ulting: from different | deference | ratings ae social classes can be con 
trolled. Since men and women from the same social class enjoy the same 
not that ial “origins | of one would 


es * The biographies were taken from the DNB by volumes selected at ‘random. This 
< technique was made necessary by the fact that this was the only way a representative temporal i 
<a _ distribution of names in the DNB through the 1921 death period could be obtained. The alpha- — 
or. betical series of letters in each 1 volume i in th 
supplementary 
_* The number of wom en in the sample is abou ne in 24. C e 
portion of women in the sample resides in the fact that the sample i is , partially rssae for 
the 29 before 1500. Most of the women in the DNB were born since 1500. 
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CLASS ORIGIN AND FA 
3 bility, as the DNB record shows," that those social hatin with the highest 
: deference rating will also produce proportionately | the greatest number of 
aa famous persons. Thus, when ¢ comparisons s of this kind are ini iated, the ~a 


on s ocial origins will | be biased | with reference t to the upper cl 


= 


3 


Be deference ratings in a population. Other biases, such as those arising om 
a the vicis itudes of time, excepting in so far as the comparison of lik like _ 


1. THE Activity- -Cuoice Disraisution or Men AND Wo OMEN INTHE DNB | 


2 


Includes ¢ engineeri ng a and in nvention 


dificulties without as 


son with men in the — It w 


was created - women to include: het type of feminine distinction aie. 


we 


| sh Men of Genius,” py ee pore Reo., December 1938, 3: 834-849, Table 1. The fields of 
istinction in which the elite most often and war—show the highest 


serves as a correcting influence, still remain. There is perhaps 
1 i se ki 
3 ay by which biases of this kind can be corrected short of breaking the data 
short temporal periods. To do this 
available on famous women would only raise oth 
sisting the purposes of the present inquiry. 


hav 
ie gentry. Such a decision w 


an individual should be ae d in thia in gory were, firs st, social status, and, 
second, that the activities for which the individual was listed. should not be 
in. the ordinary sense.” The classification includes 2 
courtesans, mistres ses, women fashion, all others whose 


havior caused public scandal at the time, e.g. ‘diene. 


The names classified under society, it might be argued, might have i 


dlassifed under miscellaneous, or or even n entirely discarded. are 


placed under the heading of society represent a of 


they were not included in the L DNB for reasons of prerogative. pee women % 


did make some e contribution to civilization in England. Second, to have dis- 
carded these names or classified them under “miscellaneous “would have : 


— from consideration or obscured an important kind of feminine ‘San 

ent. . Third, the elimination of this group of biographies - would 

ave in iscarding of 25 individuals from the nobility and 


as disca rded in ‘the: male 


ures" social composition of two groups, as 
_ pected, tends to be the same. It might also | be added 3 | 


many of the c cases classified under politics 


a. true for the s society category. til 


An examination 1 of the activity-choice distributions 0 of men and women i in 
‘hike 1 shows that women were almost entirely excluded from p participatio ) 


Those cases in the male pre which could classified ‘the several 
: specific activity-choice groups given in Table 1 were placed under politics. This is a defensible 
procedure; the activities of men from the nobility and gentry always had political —— a 
4 = of fashion (they were few) were classified under miscellaneous; so were sportsmen. — ae 
18 The fact that the DNB classified many of the women in both these categories as mistresses 
oes not make being a mistress a criterion for inclusion in either. It happens that some women | 


2 who were mistresses were also politically influential, while other women who were mistresses — 


ig were only fashionable ladies of note. Although the DNB uses the single designation of mistress ~ 
_ for both types of distinction, a reading of the biographies leads to ase aration of mistresses : 
politically. influential women and socially p prominent women. 
_ 1 The three women classified under army and navy i 


_i 
T po heading ther by di easonable A few 
Class bled u instanc iratorii 1e Rest 
a m those were, engaged in ing befor 
litics rtune, en ion-mak the g 
Gat 


leadership activi i omen produced 
Bree oe more famous persons occurs i philanthropy and reform. Includ 


ing society, only 21. 77 percent of all the women in 1 the DNB } achieved fame 


he learning classification, including science, and me 


shows the ‘same activity y-choice trend for women as does the leadershi 3 


9 classification. Only « one third < as many women as men, proportionately | be- 


_ came me in learning ac activities. The trend i is re eversed for r the art classi- 


pro times as many women distinction in art 


he results of Table 1 1, we find that the 
-_ activity-choices weaned by ‘women tend to be most numerous in those pur- 


suits ~_ are r nted by the fewest biographies in the DNB. — 
ae contri ribution to this study, i 

ore fequent 
women n up tot o discover whether or not 


my: 


activity-choices separate fields, . religion, not 


subdivisions, nonconformity. Suffice to say, this is exactly what occurs 
t 


‘those fields sufficiently free from classificatory difficultie 
analysis. The fields of religion, letters, and. art all show that 

Oo Participate most fr frequently it in just those ac activities which m men tend to 
keep clear of.!7 Women tend to become ‘distinguished as Catholics, Di 


senters, and particularly Quakers,!* in religion; as ‘noveiats. and juvenile 


authors in the field of letters; and as actresses in the field of art.!® 


17 This does not mean that men do not become famous in what might be called marginal — : 


suits in these fields, but only that a relatively small number do. | 
_ 18 About 15 percent of all feminine religious leaders i in the DNB were c class if 


_as compared to 1.59 percent forthe malesample. 


18 There are 237 women artists in the DNB. Of this number 18, (49. 8 percent) are 


r tendency toward participation in the numerically less eek 


— 

— 


: e2 presents as 
_ by women in comparison with the number of men who achieved fa 


ame in 


ese same activities. It shows that more than one half of all the. a 
made women were confined to pursuits represented only about 


fact that the nation, as ‘Tables 1 and 2 show, defined eminence 
differently for women than for men, , that any, given : social class produced 
the same numl 


examine the available data on social | origins from diffe 


of 7449 social origins cases. An ‘inspection of ‘the nov 


that individuals born i | into those social classes and castes in _ which fame may 


be attained, e.g. law, ‘medicine, , art, tend most often to beco’ 
pursuits of the class of of origin. . The e elite” show a 
f 


preference r leadership pursuits. Almost two-thirds. af: all the eddy 
born of fathers classified as belonging to the elite became eminent in leader- | 
2 = pursuits. In a descending order of preference, learning comes next an and = i. 


a last. The professions s show a similar trend, with learning outstanding, 


ae 


_ leadership second, and art last. . The order of preference i is complete y re 
for individuals born t rn to artist parents: art comes s first, , learning 


£ 
e pole activity- 


siness- crafts-labor class, the in the 
perfor ‘ms functions which are only ra arely so > highly valued by. the group as to 
_ bring eminence to those who perform then 1. Fame for any member of these et 
: classes almost invariably depends upon the - possibilities for social climbing. oa 
_ The direction of movement chosen, as Table 3 shows, tends to be toward aa 
2 This statement is made in full cognizance of the possibility that other facts than those — 
ie relating to how fame is defined in an area may be involved, ¢.g., differentials in education a 
men and women from the same and different Poti Facts ‘of this order are outside the s scope 
i 4 of the present study. The point of departure is whether the definitions of eminence employ red it 
in a given cultural situation may not better explain differential achiev 
classes than the generally accepted thesis of native endowment. WEEK 
ae sae 1 The grouping of social classes under the several main heads in Table 3 is bo 
oe i. with the activity-choice trends revealed by the separate social classes in each grouping and at 
English social experience. Havelock Ellis’s hierarchical arrangement of the English social 


eal Be R a and in descending order is as follows: Upper Classes, Yeomen and Farmers, Church, Law, ta 


x Army » Navy, Medicine, Miscellaneous Professions, Officials, Clerks, etc., Commercial, Crafts 


| = 
s point. If it be assumed that each social class tends to 
assumed that eac 
||) 
rent aspects to see | 
| 
| Engi 
|) 
| q Agricul 
classe 
| 
| 


ny 
arts and not tow ard leadership.® 


Scholar- | I 
Mengion, | Medicine, 
-Philan- Architec- | 


Engineer- gee 
ture, His- 


‘Poli ticians 


888888 
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“Men of Letters: 


Painters, Actors, etc 


Commerce, Crafts, ai 
Publishers, Printers 
as 


classes tends to have its own activity-choice pattern, i.e., A pur- 
suits are favored by the elite, etc. To this extent, the ee which. was 


__CLASS ORIGIN AND FAME 
RIGIN AND FAME on 
able 3 show that each of the 
ge e groupings of social 
to be the most disadvantaged ia most true for the laborer: r group, is least true 


mat together in. Tables 1 and 2, that noteworthy achievement for \ women was 
“not in such a way as to women from ose classes 


t up in 1 Table 3 show, is made with the data 


(OMEN IN THE DNB 


BY SOCIAL 


: 
Businessmen, Shopkeeper etc. 


wn 


_ Before ‘tial looking over the data in Table 4 ac it might be well to con 
jecture i in detail what: sort of social origins distributions s might be a 


for. “men 1 and women, and so focus attention upon | 1 the : salient | items in the 
data. First of all, one would expect to find that t ‘the letters-a artist clas: 


produced prop ‘more women that men. Second, the proportionate 
number of famous women produced by the elite w 


the business-crafts- labo group will be to produce more 


§ __tohave an activity-choice patte 
| e such data as are available on the 
. It Is now necessary to examin 
classes in the English population 
Agriculture (Yeomen, Farmers) = | 3-87, 


CLASS ORIGIN. FAME 


‘tributions for men and women was fairly well re en the ‘magni- 


le le of the difference for the elite is not very | , and i is even | less for: * 


ssions. Still, the predictio ssful. The fact that it w 
possible, a of the role of social classes as deter 


profe 


Leadershi 

Society, (Scholar. | 
Philan- "Science, | Engraving, 

thropy and | Medicine) and 


Pet. 


| 55.20 
| 35-72 


§0.00 
Politicians 


ms 


Professions, Civil Service 
Schoolmasters, etc. 


Le 


Actors, 


“results is decisive from ‘the point. of v view of justifying the use of his rical 


data for testing existing hypotheses ‘relative to fame and social « origin. ES 


: A: more d , detail led e examination 1 of the DNB data brought together for this 


= Bd ‘shows that it i is possible to go beyond the results obtained in 1 Table 4 ‘— 
throws considerable light on the relatively large number of famous 
“women prod uced by the elite. This table shows that each of those classes in — 
the elite which produced proportionately more famous women than men 


, also produced the highes st p reentage | 


is 
definition of noteworthy achievement for men and women, to arrive 
Agriculture | 100.00 | 47.37 | — | 52-63 | if 


persists alike for men n and 


There itively large of famous women produce 
navy = be so easily accounted for. It might be pointed o 
that this class s produced a about 7° percent of all the women from the 
Sn who became painters, musicians, and actresses. Furthermore, 8 of the 14. 
actresses produced by the elite were daughters of soldiers and sailors. __ 
Ifthe capacity to produce artists accounts fc for the relatively large 1 number = 
- women produced by 1 the a army a and r navy, then t the absence of this capaci 
in the church would seem to account for the fact that only one half as as many 
‘women as men, proportionately, ca: came from this class.™ * Only 2 women out a 
of a total of 59 became artists, one of which was an actress. On the other — 
‘side i is the fact that the daughters of clergymen found it next to impossible 


e far fame in leadership pursuits. Over ° 75 percent of the daughters . i 


became famous in letters, : an activity which i is ; second only | to the 


arts in its remoteness on the activity-choice scale for individuals from this Bs 
class (Table 3, Col. The contradictions between what a social class hap-— 
pens to define as suitable activity-choices for individuals belonging to it and 
what happens t to | be defined by | the traditions ofa people living i in an area as = 


eg uitable activity-choices for women is nowhere 1 more clearly revealed than 


Sa n 1 the church.2* Fame was almost exclusively | defined by 
* The consistent trends which the DNB data show in every a aspect bearing 0: on the problem 
rent under consideration, goes a long way to establish the historical character of the work. 
The reason for these consistent trends is simple: individuals are listed in the DNB because 


they made noteworthy contributions and not because they came from a particular social class. — 


‘s are equally endowed, then we should expect proportionately as many famous women to come 
ey from a given social class as men. That is, and according to the native endowment hypothesis, _ 

_ as many women from the church, proportionately, should come to the top as men. The fact — = 
that this is not so, even when i it is known that the social origins data are more complete for ae ee 


from which it was deriv ed by inference. 


= Scarcely 10 percent of all the by the church 
letters and art as os to 79.67 percent for women from the church (Table 55 Col. 5). On 


aoe: pursue as compared to 50.89 percent for all persons produced by the church Leorning shows 
8 Tt is here assumed that the activity-choices made by famous women from a given wid be 
class are also representative « of the fame-producing activities in which all women from that — ; i” 
class are permitted to engage. , Accordingly, the daughters of clergymen were not permitted, a 
aR a rule, to engage in histronics, since, if they had been, more would have distinguished them 
: selves i in heen pursuit, i. me mane actresses from the church would be listed in the DNB. ; 


dividuals in the leadership classification. The nobility, gentry, and politics 
Tine eee classes produced together almost one half of all the individuals in the leader oe Ria 
pop ship classification of known social origin. On the other hand, the social dis- 
ip | although not tothe sameextent. Thus, 
|) 
|) 
lish 4 
total 
achie 
| 
||) quen 
It must be emphasized that these differentials are important as a test of the nativeendow- 
mente hypothesis as usually employed to account for differential achievement between social _ fo. 
— | force 
|| ares 
often 
0 inher 
| | 


The “sami group is the origin of the point of view bei 
n this paper, namely, that the number of famous persons a given social 


class s produces i isa function, other things 1 remaining the same, of an inter 


tion historical and social factors. It was “possible, given the activity 
choices made by women who became distinguished (Table 1, Col. ake plus 


a knowledge of the righeptgames pattern for each social class in the Eng 
lish population (Table 3), to predict that the letters-artist class would be 
found to produce proportionately | more famous women than men. The re 


sults obtained from a direct examination 1 of the social origins of famous | 


confirmed this prediction i in | showing that the letters-artist class p Pp’ 


Sis 


duced proportionately three times as many famous women *n as men. But the 3 
in Table 5, when compared with the data assembled in Table for 


given for the e grea 
cctipesionel succession in letters and art which the data for w 
cumparioon with men, is that feminine eminence was dleods in terms o 


hess activities in England up to the 1 1e 1921 « | death | period. Any attempt to 
force such data into a | biological frame of reference | reveals prejudice. ‘The 


- definition of what constitutes s distinguished achievement for women is not 
 aresultant of the fact that artistic talent may be biologically inherited more 
_ often than other kinds of talent. The data here brought together seem to — 
indicate that the number of women artists ina population v who have fathers 
ho are re also artists has | little to do with the fact that artistic talent « can b 
inherited. Indeed, even | the greater amount of ‘ ‘hereditary genius’ fe foun 


among ‘male artists when compared, say, with s oldiers, seems to mean ni 
: more than that individuals born i into the artist class are denied the oppo 


The } present jinguiry w was is partly u undertaken i in the hope that a a compariso 
mittedly ¢ disadvanta ged ie 


ticipation in leadership and learning pursuits. On the other hand, the Eng- 
people tended to define participation in letters and art as fame 
t there existed a maximum dist ance Grawn 
of eminence, and hence the observed differences in the relative number o 
an 
tie y higher for women than men. Only 68.24 percent 
Col. 5) of the individuals in the total sample born th (Table3, ## 
— total sample born to letters-artist fathers 
achieved fame in letters and art a ar 
Col. 3) for women alone. One thi 
3) tor women alone. Une thir i y 
Ba 


group, women, in a 
: tively few famous persons produced by the business and working — 


“that the activity-choices made by women in 1 the English popt ila 
closely a approximated the > activity-choices made by all persons | from the 
or 
business-crafts-labor 
ee - letters and art pursuits by a smaller social distance than any other, 


x male ng, jof course, the letters-artist class. This would seem to — 


oa how it happened | that the relative number of famous men and women pro- 


- duced ed by these classes is about the same. Moreover, the most disad vantaged 
classes in this group { from the point of 1 view of deference rating, the crafts- 


labor or classes, show the highest percentage of pe persons who became famous _ 


the letters and art field,?" excepting the letters-artist class. In addition, al- 


_ though the |data here presented do not show it, the crafts-labor classes ase | : 


_ produced ¢ a high percentage of individuals “ho became famous i in marginal 
"pursuits, religious dissent and philanthropy « and reform. On the whole, 


the similarities it in the activity-choices made by men n from the craftelabor 


those pursuits which a are e represented | by the fewest biographies i in the DNB. 


Tes “appears that the 1 relatively few men from the crafts-labor classes w 


became famous, to venture some sort of a theoretical formulation, resides in 


e 


the structure of fame itself, i.e., in the kinds of activities defined by the 


historical experiences of a people as fame-producing in relation to the posi-- 


tions of individuals i in the deference hierarchy of social classes. In this sense, 


as fame-producing than is is true for r other classes. Whenever 
_ comes to men from these classes, it must be : ‘accompanied | by : a leap up the : 


; - social ladder. Much the same conclusion emerges from a consideration of = 


de by women whose biographies appear in the DNB. 


‘The difference e exists in the | fact that fame for a woman frequently means a ba 


nward climb | or loss of social position. The activities in which women 
_ mo ost often achieved fame a are located beneath the women situated in those 
: 
‘social classes which produced m most of the famous persons whose biographies § 


appear in the DNB. Thus, in addition to what the social origins data ex- 


amined show, the scarcity of biographies of women in the DNB derives from < ain 


"about « one biography i in 3o in the DNB i is ‘that ofa a woman. 


96 percent of the cra! ‘bene 3, and about 3 


percent respectively. 


classes. As Table 3 shows, these classes are separated on 
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F VARIETY ‘is spice, human be highly seasoned, for eco- 


if lo gical literature contains an amazing variety of opinions. Biologists, 


 niaiehanes 2 and sociologists* have each claimed the field as their own 


—~O#. G. Wells identifies this ecological branch of study either with h history‘ or 


witha general sy synthesis of social studies centering in man’s economic strug- : 


gle for subsistence. Sociologists have pictured 
human geo ography,” regional so 

ind social phenome ena ¢ 
"as contrasted | with “ 


tribution of human “phenomena” Trl, vari 


is, but flatly. contradict one: ord 

0 void the confusion that m t may ¢ arise from this terminological Babel, each s 
iologist : should critically examine the varied « conceptions of human ecology y 


and select that one which offers greatest promise for future research. Cie 


a associated wit 1c ertain areas,””® the study 


- Contrasting Conceptions of Human Ecology. The following pages present — 


four contrasting conceptions of the nature of human ecology and its rela- a. 


tions to ‘established academic disciplines: (1) as an inclusive synthesis 
_ severa traditional fields of f study; (2). as identical with human geograp 


Oe as a branch of sociology; and (4) as s a specialized m marginal field that cuts 
s various traditional disciplines. Three of these. conceptions have been 
“The Relation of General Ecology to Human 
H. H. ‘Geography a: as Humes. Ecology,” : 49: I- 
c L. White and G. T. Renner, Geography: An Introduction to Human Ecology, New York, 1936. 
‘The Field and Problems of Demography, Human Geography, and 
i New ¥ ork, 
1934; R. Park, “ Ecology,” Amer. F. Sociol. 42: 1-15, July 1 
G. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography, 552, New York, 1934. 
Me 6 F. H, Hankins, 4n Introduction to the Study of Society, 192, New Y ; 
a. F. N. House, The Range « of Social Theory, 10, New York, 1929. . 
—§R. Mukerjee, ‘ ‘The Ecological Outlook in Sociology,” Amer. 7. Sociol., 38: 3 


vember 1932; see also, “The Concepts of Balance and Organization in Social Ecology Toys Sociol. ao 


R. A Textbook of Sociology, New York, 1937. 


Caldwell, “The Sociological 


as — 
ract: The Sp ions, 1: 379-85, August 1938. 


veloped ii in the present study y of rt points o 
ae view may help students of sociology to to formulate their own ideas concerning 
A = ecology and its relation to o other divisions of sociological theory. 
1. Human Ecology Conceived as an Inclusive ynthesis. 


study of man.¥ 


EMBRYOLOGY 


Frovre 1. J. W. Bews conceived human n ecology as an an -inclus ve 
: embraces all sciences that treat of (1) the human orga 
(3) relations between the two 


This a “hai ” point of vie 


traditions al academic subjects as anatomy, em- 


_bryology, geography, geology, physiology, psychology, sociology, and any 
others that study any part of the environment-function-organism triad. ES 


The b basis of choice between ‘this conception ¢ of human ecology as an in- 


-clusive synthesis. and any other which regards i it 2 as a specialized field of 

science seems somewhat arbitrary, for either p point t of view can 1 be defended — 
logically. No matter how arbitrary, however, a definite choice needs to be 


_made in order to avoid confusion: and to implement research. 


i) 
sciences and enables each to find its proper place in a general- 
entrates on the environment itself, sometimes on man himself, 
eractions between the two, but finally, it always endeavors 
the environment-function-organism triad as one definitely integrated whole. 
|| TE cep 
1% 13 J. W. Bews, op. cit., 14. 4 [did., 284. 


HUMAN AND ND INTERACTIONAL EO ECOLOGY 


author choo s that 
a specialized field of scientific analysis. This narrower usage h has s been 
lowed for three rea 
a gave meaning to the term = ecology; have | generally been conceived as spe 
. cialized branches s of science; (2) because ‘traditional usage, as reflected | in 
itative dictionaries, defines ecology as ‘a specialized | branch. of biol. 
“ogy; and (3) because the great bulk of literature in biology, geography, nd 


treats human asa rar — Choice of this 


= 


and need t to ae los , since the term » human ecology might logically be ap- 


e narrower as well as to the broader conception, since confusior 


will probably result from the v ; use of a an n identical term in 


precedent favors the 


IDENTICAL WITH 


ees Ficure 2. H. H. Barrows conceives human ecology as identical m. ceed 


the term as designating only a a speci 


identical | with human ecology. They fo follow the lead of Barrows \ who defin 
geography, especially in i its human “aspects, as ‘ “dealing solely with the 
_ lations between man and his ; environment.” m6. White and Renner likewis 
at wherever mankind has | established r to na 
? ural | environment, _ [the study of] those relationships. . . [is] g 
human ecology.” one These authors have noted that standard ‘eh 
‘ecology, when 1 applied exclusively to man coincide wi with their o 


— 
s agrees with this narrower use of the 
— 


is identical with human Certain for e 
— inclined ‘strongly toward this of view."7 


a ffer a a 
man ers from hum in geography, attempts to to characterize 


. 


disciplines as distinct but related approaches to t the study of — 
Obviously, the sition held by these sociologists and the 


con by ‘human geographers cannot both be correct a 

n different univers es discourse. 
pon the bas 


s of th 


Ol 


Park and McKenzie regard as central to of ecol 
These sociological studies, which i involve environment as the 


judged byt the geographers’ definition. Unless human 


to a portion ‘of sociological theory, which traditionally 


1 ecology 


not done, it does not embrace the e1 entire ¢ field of human eco ogy. 


om 
J ‘over all problems | that i involve. the study of! man ’s relations with | 

environment; 3 (2) thet term human geography has wide acceptance 


3. Human Ecology C a Branch Sociology. Ev ences that 

many sociologists « accept human ecology a as a s a division of sociological theory re 


may be found i in n the following facts: (1) the American Sociological Society : 
has instituted a a Division on Human Ecology; rd treatises 


theory; (3) several. sociological t texts co ntain chapters or ‘oa on , human 

ecology; (4) digests of current : sociolog cal literature and lists « of res esearch 


projects usually include -colog j 


Op. cit., 10. E. Park, op. cit., 11. 


- McKenzie, op. tits st. 


a if sealm © Bec both geography Hum 
ot be at the sam Je 
TEE 
4 or regarding al practice, made dard texts in 
sented as have not, i ene. debnitions. - 
| 
| 


identity of human other traditional academic subjects, and, 


Sociologists typically emphasize the study of human 


center of i interest in their - ecological studies. Park writes, for ‘example, that 


t is not man but the community; not man ’s ‘relations to the earth he in. 
habits, but his relations to other man, that concerns. . . -« [sociological : stu- 
dents of human ecology] most. McKenzie emphasizes this: 


Human ecology | differs from demography and human geography in that its mai 
object of attention is neither the pulation aggregate nor the physical-cultural 
habitat, but rather the relations of 


in many guises" thr sociological “Descrip- 
tions of human ecology as the stu ural areas,” a 


or of the ecological concept of poctton* imply relationships ei 


: 
 m@REP ark, * ‘at he Urban Community as a Spacial Pattern anda Moral Ord 
Burgess, The Unies Community, 3, Chicago,1926. McKenzie, op. cit. 
1M. A. Alihan, op. cit., 11; E. T. Hiller, Principles of Sociology, 231, New York, 1933. 
SR. Murkerjee, * “The "Concepts of Balance and Organization in Social Ecology,” $093 
R. E. Park, “The City: Suggestions for ‘the Investigation of Human Behavior in the Urban 


Environment,” ” in R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, The City, 1, 2, Chicago, 


Ps R. D. ‘The Ecological Approach to the 4 of So 


he makes human ecology 
> 
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of competition,» or -symbiosis® at the 
of ecological study. Other authors declare that human 
ecalogy: studies (1) patterns of spatial ; and temporal relations brought : about e 

through influences of the e environment,?” ' (2) interrelated human beings and a 

institutions, (3) effects of environment upon human | groupings,” (4) 

the “communal organism.”#° ° If, therefore, sociology i is defined as the stud 

of forms and processes of human interrelations, and if human ecol am 
ters in the study of human interrelations, some logical ground exists for 

— the latter as falling wi within the broader field of the former. ; 


* The ‘present author cannot accept the point of view that human « ec logy a 


clusively w within the field of sociology. ‘This narrow limitation. of the 


re seems unwarranted in the light both of traditional definitions of ecolog 
pe of standard usage in other disciplines. An unprejudiced observer would ‘ 
ty that human geography which unquestionably studies 


Mai 
y than dons: sociology. Unless, there- 


fore, sociologists include @) all of human geography, (2) a part of biology, 


€ ecological branch of their own di 


olly to sociology as as a ‘subdivision of the latter. oe ane 

> Human Ecology Conceived as a ‘Marginal Field of Study. ¥ con-— 

of human has ‘not ot previously been formulated 


aspects of each of these respective fi es a 
Burgess, “Can Neighborhood Work have a Scientific Basis?” Nati. Soc. Work, 1924, 407; 
R. The as a Technique of Social Research,” Amer. F. Sociol 


R. D. McKenzie, “Human Ecology, Ency. Soc. Sci. 
rame of R erence for for the 


“28 D. McKenzie, “Th he Scope of Human ‘Amer. Soc 
H. G. Duncan, Backgrounds for Sociology, 693, B Boston, 1931; C. A. D son and W. 


D. "MeKensie, 
Human 59. : 


> 
ae 
— 
= 


juman 1 ecology, to this fourth conception, not constitute 


an inclusive was ‘proposed by Bews. The chief difference 


& peers it does not embrace studies of man’s biological body | per se, such as as 
anatomy. contrast, it comprehends only those parts of various sciences 


owes 


any traditional si decelinn, and i is not in dpm limited to any one of them. It 
only to the three disciplines that have formally clai claimed 
ve it as their own. . Logically, ie er, it stands as marginal to every discipline—phys- 
ical biological, or social—that studies man’s relations to the material environment. 


* This fourth point ¢ of view agrees with the traditional deobnition of ecology | 

as the study which “deals with mutual relations between organisms and 

their environment.’ * This traditional meaning stands as the single poin 
upon which all pe is of human ecology agree, namely, that this discipline 
always treats of relations between men their environment. Herein 


_ the common foundation and meeting point of all contrasting conceptions | ae 


issed. above. Some distinctive term is needed tod e this road mar 


ecolo eets this need be 


of the broad field of human ape waa as herein delimited. Traditional human | 
geography | has occupied o one section of the field, namely the study r of direct 


mutual relations between men (or groups) and their material environment. 
Sociologi sts, in contrast, have ce centered 1 attention Hon upon relations of mer men n to 


Eos have: not “explicitly claimed portions « of human | eco 
own, but students of land economics* and « of institutionalized /Sustenanc 
_ chains™ have attacked specific problems of m man’ s relations to environment. ry) 


reasonably assume that some part of the: apparent ‘confusion in 
ecological literature has arisen because various authors have identified the — 
cee “geographic, ‘sociological, or biological | divisions of this field ae 


the whole of human ecology, and have. rejected all others a as nonecological. A 


bewildering disy play of contradictions has thereby appeared. This c 


be lesdened by a few a changes i in terminology. 
The following terminological suggestions have been set forth entatively 
as a basis for further discussion: (1) term human ecology should be used 


to designate only the entire broad field and should not be used to name any 4 


e of its subdivisions—geographic, biological, or sociological; (2) distinc. , 

ive names should be adopted { for each m: major ‘subdivision of human e ology . Ss ; 


a the te term | human geography the aspect 


| 
"pears, gists might designate their por of 


cology. as ral ecology applied to man” 3(s)a new term, inter 
ecology, is is herewith ‘proposed t to designate the strictly ‘sociological aspects 
human 1 ecology. Reasons for the choice of this term will be indicated later. 
tion of the ecological terminology Propo sed 2 ws 
g advantages: (1) by using the term se 


"meaning, i it ‘preserves and emphasizes the basic owt ‘upon on which all con 


interest to other parts of huma and ) 


Sta Bul. Number 58, 


(ates pres 

— 

| 

samen 

ts and techniques of 

4 ave a 

| 

= 

| 
= tive names for eac major | ( ) promot cross-fertilization be- 

Be * iverse of discours > 4 tuts =a 4 36 ] 

ae Tt ae tween subdivisions by providing a common un — 4 “The 

C. C. Adams, op. cit., 316-35. in Land Economics, New York, cal vet 
B. Dorau and A. G. Hinman, Urban — 

C. R. Hoffer, “ untry,” Wis. Agri. Exp 

: wn and Country,” Wis. Agri. E. 


on of adequate 
erminology will lessen the pr present confusion in ecological literature. ae 
. One may note in passing that the conception of human 
here admits the oy of f ecological studies outside istin 
devel 
new marginal « 
subdivisions of h ae 


resented, howev 


ogy, and makes contributions 0 
ver, on as a Masih and not as 


ional Ecology’. The -distinctiv 


nt 
ecology—herein ¢ called interactional ecology—has b been ‘recognized and rs 
= by several sociologists, but always under the r name of human | ecology. 
i - This field was formally defined by the present author in an article entitled 
3 ‘The Nature of Human Ecology—Reexamination and Redefinition 


 socidlogical aspect of human ‘ecology— —that i is, interactional ecology: 
be defined tentat ively as @ specialized field of sociological analysis which in- 
vestigates (1) those impersonal sub-social aspects of communal structure—both spatial — 2 
_ and functional—which arise and change as the result of interaction between men through — 


- medium of limited supplies of the environment, and (2) the nature egepend 


n nteractional ecology, thus defined, will include such bien as (a) the 


ypical loca ion of within a insofar as these 


within typical areas, as related both to the consuming ‘population and to 
nother in functional chains; and (4) the typical invasions and successic 
of populations and functions | that result from ecological interaction. 1 


reader who v wishes. further characterizations of i intera onal ecology m m 


nsult the writings of McKenzie, Park, and Quinn.” 


Why Interactional Ecology Rather Than Social Ecology? The term feng 
cology has already been introduced into rao literature 
_has this term not been accepted as the proper designation 


ision ¢ of of huma: ecology?*Three considerati 
2 

R. D. McKenzie, ‘ ‘The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Human Commun 
am “The Scope of Human Ecology,” ‘ “Human Ecology,” Ency. ‘Soc. Sci., Readings in Human 

Ecology (revised), Ann Arbor, 1934, “The Field and Problems of Demography, Human — 
and Human R. E. Park, “Sociology” in W. Gee, Research in the Social — 


” “Succession, an ss 


Be 
its own. The point ts p 
| 
om 
| 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1: 171-9, April, 1936, “Symbiosis a 
cal versus Social Interaction,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., 18: 565-70, July 1934, “The i 
R. Mukerjee, “The Concepts of Balance and Organization in Social Ecology”; M. A. 


choice of interact 

action and ecological str structure are not ‘truly social; (a) the interaction n of a 
man with man forms the chief basis for distinguishing the sociological from 
— geographic center of ecological interest; (3) the adjective saeco : 


logical may be needed to designate a a marginal field that combines the study ae 


of ecological and social phenomena. These will be | examined briefly 
_ Ecological interaction. occurs upon different levels from those of truly 


social interaction. Human social interaction mn involves consensus, exchange 
of meaning through symbol communication, and imaginative playing of a E: 
ae the roles of others. Ecological int interaction, in contrast, involves only an i 
oie - direct, impersonal form of “mutual modification | by which each living r man = 


ide nfluences others by increasing or decreasing t the sup »plies s of ‘environmental _ | 
_factors up upon 1 which the others Ecological i cannot be con- 


“ceive 
men or that it influences social interaction. If, tein prereset inter- 


action and ecological structure re fail to qualify as truly social, needless ¢ con- 
fusion will result | from calling this branch of sociology, social ecology. 
Sociological studies in ecology center around the interactions of men with 
men, as as contrasted with the geographic « emphasis up upon n man-environment 


_ relations. This emphasis upon interaction as the basic factor in sociological 
explanation suggests the term interactional ecology as an appropriate name. 


Several so iologists- have ‘suggested that ecology affords a 1 simple b 


effec ve approach t to the > study of social life. Park believes that ecolog ce 


indexes afford a means of | ‘studying complex, el , elusive social phenomena 
Bet through objective data and quantitative measurement. This contention has 
neither been proved nor disproved; but one may reasonably assume that 
some sort pi ose connection exists between the ecological and socialaspects 
of human interrelations. The study of relations between ecological and social — 


phenomena might properly be designated as social-ecological—a combina- 


tion of social and ecological. This — type of study should n not, how- 


‘etempts to ela 
cause, therefore, sociological studies i in ecology involve the i interaction 
of map with man as the chief differentiating characteristic and as the major 
_ explanatory principle; because ecological aspects of human relations are not 
_ truly social; and because the term social-ecological more aptly applies to a 


marginal type of f study that investigates relations between ‘ecological ar 


; social phenomena, the term interactional ecology seems preferable for desig- 


: "nating the distinctively sociological suk subdivision of human ecology 
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\VER SINCE Charles J Galpin began his. work i in Wisconsin on th 
structure of the rural community,! social ecologists have been | 
tempting t to find additional indices by which social interaction be- 
tween a center i its outlying territory can be measured. . Using villages 


portance of such services as school at 

 tendance, banking, delivery of milk and other farm 
a produce, retail purchases, and other basic functions performed by the agri- 

tural villages. In the field of urban interaction, Robert E. Park has pre 


sented criteria of _measurement between large urban center 


sf peripheries, one one of his c criteria a being newspaper circulation. a 


urbanization ‘might be measured. Hospitalization is 


judged, in part at least, the frequency with which people avail 
ae of the service. While persons do not become patients of hospitals often, they 
Bs are under considerable expense when they go. The center to which they 

> which they are taken byt their physician, can n be considered 


Cae. 
. The c city is the s seat of specialized medical servic 
quite as much it is of other specialized professional and ve 


services. Accordingly, the people of the surrounding territory and their 
- medical advisers located in the satellite towns look to the small cities cir ; 
hospitals, clinics, laboratories, and from consulting, specialists, 


diagnostician ermatologists, bacteriologists, pediatricians, surgeons, OC- 

culists, : and others. City hospitals, as we now know them, are a recent 

achievement of so society. They ai are the of the: anti- 


operating ont open-country and This 


ated in part by their expanding im ‘importance in handling ) 


stetrical “cases. Telephones, improved 1 highways, and the use aut 


used by an increasing number of persons from outside the urban centers. 
1 This material is presented i in The Social Anatomy of the Agricultural Community, Wis. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 34, 1915, and is also illustrated in Galpin’s s Rural Life, New York, 1918. 
#“Urbanization as Measured by Amer. Sociol., 35% 61, July 


i 
by which $$$ 
| 
Bas 
= 
mobiles have combined to make urban hospitals accessiDie and consequently 
“alee 


2 
terial for this study have been secured 


a community of approximately forty. a 


population in central the compan in I shows the ex ‘expan 


By Mothers: 


t those by 


~The read r must be reminded that these births ‘ti no 4 
mal. 


_ mothers s living in McLean county, outside of Bloomington-Norn nal." 
or an 


data are € presented to s show that the small “metropolis i is the « center 


increasingly fixed area for hospitalization. In other words, hospitalization is 
oming to be an index of urbanization, not of the center itself where 


he facilities are avai 


County, 1936-1938 


‘Total Births By Mothers 
Credited to Outsid 


the County the County 


a Data from the birth certificates i in the Peoria ‘County Clerk’s oflice, 
people in the villages a1 tnd Open-country areas, who, because of im- 
roved roads and the use of automobiles, are able, with the cooperation of 
ilize the hospital facilities at the centers. By 


their local physicians, ‘uti 
19375 and again in 1938, as shown in Table 1, every eighth obstetrical ca: case . 


credited to McLean county was by a mother who resided outside the county. 


e birth certificates recorded in the office of 

|) 

| | Outside County 

| | 

are considerably higher, as the data in Table 2 indicate 

The birth certificates, on which the name of th di te 

— ‘name of the attending physician is recorded, invariably 

from the ville ein th opectalist locaced the urban center but the family physi- 1S 


in Peoria m attri to its bei mort center 


but doubtless are due more to the city’s location. on the eastern border | of i 


the county, thus serving the people of two adjacent counties. ae 
A By the isolation of cases, whether general or obstetrical, we can determin 


TABLE 3. Ossretricat Cases rrom Post Orrice ADDRESSES BETWEEN 


Post Office 


— 


mal a area while W Dela- 


Peoria. This is similar to the ZONES 0 of dominance of newsp 


pt for Mackinaw where Peoria papers are dominan 


ABLE 4. TALS BY MoTHERS 


Hopedale 
— 


ote the ieulibicaiiiel increases in the number of birthis 
5 which look to Bloomington for newspapers as well as. 


other services. The increases are le in the cases of those towns 

of McLean county, 

g the data from another angl 


bstetrical cases” from 1 


SS wess 


les 


= 
‘URBANIZATION AS MEASURED BY HOSPITALIZATION 725 
2 | | 3 | 2 | | [so 
ts significant tc 
hospitals in 1938 provided care Tor 


However, in letermining ‘the area ot domi 


it is significant th t the big n majori y of cases (T able . 5) come from — 
he counties in which the | Bloomington newspaper is also dominant. Paes 
4 ce hese data have other ‘significance of which we may take note. Based 
a upon 1284 births, McLean county was credited‘ with a birth rate for 1936 
17-15 per thousand population. On the other hand, Woodford county, 
adj acent to McLean | on the ‘northwest and ‘exclusively rural and agri- 
cultural, was credited with a birth. rate for 1936 of only 11.17. However 
_ when | deduction is made of the 120 births j in McLean county by mothers , 
who gave residences outside the county, the number of births which i ie = 
have been en credited to McLean « county was 1124. This number, v when divided 
74,828, the estimated population for 1936 (population of 1930 was 
5117), gave a ea birth rate not of 17.15 as recorded b the State —— 


rd a corrected birth rate por 
a than that which the State Departinent of Health records for it. Incidentally, 


a it illustrates the necessity for recording a either according to the res 


‘small metropolitan 
births and based. on regional dente, is sufficient to 
upset 
value 
or in any other state where’ they are z as- 
no corrections on the basis of the present counties. The states 
_ which have not adapted their systems to changes in transportation and 
ho spitaliza on will | doubtless follow the lead of states 1 which are making the 


Director of the Illinois De 


ing 
|) 
| 
| 
Health, but of 15.5 unty credited to | 
Health, © 41 cases from Woodford co | iit 
||) 
|) 
| 


URBANIZATION 


‘there is ‘no question h of such data,” 
3 


~ nevertheless the Department ‘ ‘does not have the personnel. or the tabulating 


A 

equipment necessary for procedure.’ ’ The Acting. Director of the 

ae of Vital S Wi $ tant 
He Bureau ¢ of Vita tatistics in 1 isconsin says® that “this i is “most important 


in getting a true picture of the health conditions in )any given locality” and 


TaBLe 6. Crupe anp ApjusTED Resipent RATES FOR Davupuin County, | 


After re- allocation 
Adjusted rate 
ey make a re- allocation of | births and deaths based on occurrence and i 
n residence. The Director of the Division of Vital Statistics in New York 
. “we have allocated births and deaths to place of residence since 1927” 
2 and then math to state why he thinks the re-allocation is necessary. T he 


P ennsylvania submitted the data® j in T Table 6, 
Cases IN Jury. 1928 AND 


Hospital B | Hospital C | Total 


= | 1938 1928 


Cases 


Pe, Mclean 22. 21. 9 25 


showing acon 

ar to that which has to exist in A 
_ Turning from a co nsideration of obstetrical cases to the more ee 
aspects of hospitalizatio find, 1 in this area relatively pope 


of October 14, 1938. 


7 | 53-0 | 65.6 | 52.3 
‘19-4 | 17.6 | a1.0 
liom the records 7 | 27-6 | 16.8 | 26.7 | 20.9 
St. Joseph’s, and Brokaw Hospi a 
between: 


increase of 28 percent in the number of hospital 


to expanded hospital facilities, transportati and c 


nication, 1, and to increased use of hospitals for obstetrical c cases, , neverthe- 
mber of cases from beyond the limits of the county remai 
ry a t 441 and 442 for 1928 and 1938 respectively. This may aris 
m the in creased use of hospitals in 
ery ry of the small metropolitan area. Stated j in n other words, 


* 


Cooksville 


lization i is is becoming d 


While the number of s from outside the county remained 


-ton-Normal. that the 


number of cases in the 1938 series, as pinay in Table 8, equalled or excee — oe 
those in the 1928 series in twenty of the twenty-four post office addresses _ 


_ listed. Considered _ from another angle, 42 percent of all cases in 1938 md 
48 pe percent in | the 1928 series came to the hospitals from outside the metro- 


cases. While this is 
| 
1 Data tabulated from the records of Mennonite, 
Doubtless due to the of Mennonite, St. Joseph’s and Brokaw Hospitals. = 
i the number from Bloomington-Normal and an increase of 8 fo 
from McLean county outside — ff 
| 
: 


center. Attention must eb given to this large portion of 
on criterion for small 


ait ana 


from remote ma many of them apparently 
pees pier to come because 0 of the reputed skill of one surgeon and his 


associates. In the = 1928 series, we find that « one specialist ca cared f for 45 5 of the 

town cases handled at Hospital A Also, | one ‘surgeon on and his a 
sociates cared for 67 of the out-of-town cases in 1 Hospital C. These data em 
warrant the conclusion | that the area served was 


doubtless: ihe absence ce of standard hospital services in towns an 


the lead to the further. conclusion that the hospitals in 1928 
the newspapers. Possibly the specialist exerts an 
ialhhanea on: the patronage o of a hospital s somewhat comparable t to that whic 


fe tu ev wr ers provide through the r newspaper. At the | present time, 
a ry barring accident cases on the highways, i it is only the e: 


which comes from a distance. A final analysis shows that the preponderance 


of cases from outside the city come from the territory in which the Bloom- 
_ ington-! -Normal influence is dominant. In fact, the people in in the outlying | 


territory, rely upon: the hospitals at the c center to the same pr sporti 
if degree as they. rely upon the newspaper. When a coefficient of correlation Bs ee 


computed | between the n newspaper r circulation and the hospital cases we have 


=.81, S.E.= = +.0379.) 


y proximity to the center, the economic > status of the patient might be a 


factor in n making ; a ‘decision for or against hospitalization. Fu 
the desires of the attending physician, together | with his familiarity with the 4 


hospital’: s staff and routine, might be an added element in producing a high 
hospital rate. Proximity to the | center, however, is the controlling factor. 
This is shown by an analysis of the datain Tableg. 


Just as there i re is an index c of hospitalization | for each town based « on 


tion of ca cases t s to population, so it As clear that this index i is determined by yan 


nverse ratio | to ) the: distance from ‘the hospitals. For example, prc oe 
dexes of 64, 
Bae 33, 16, and 12 respectively for Towanda, Lexington, Chenoa, and Pontiac. am 


the average ¢ distance from the center being 115 miles, 


~ 
the Blo fact that the number of 
oe be given to the | ao 
true in the 1998 series, fo 
— 
— 
— 
> 
43 


Famer al 


indexes for towns of 


each at 21 from the center on routes, indexes of 25 and 
= respectively y. Towanda and Downs, each at eight miles from the center, 


the center. For 
Leroy and Lexington, each at 17 miles’ from the center but on 


Flanagan 
Forrest 


s This. rate is computed by multiplying | the number of hospital cases by 1 1000 and Gviding 


ag 2 * Based on an estimate of 350 po 


may that the of the small metrop 


ase in t 

county; that hospitals recei 

places and that the area of 
A a highly significant co relat 


that of n newspaper 


ve fewe 
Os li 


rc 


nce 
is | determined by an inverse r 


num 


the all olitan areas are 
securing an increasingly large number, ; as well a as percentage, of obstet ical 


ases from the o outer limits of the area of dominance; that during a a decade, 
G there has been no increase in the num 


ber of “hospital cases fr 


ion is becoming om and fixed; that — 


|) 1d Mansfield. On still another route, we 
|) 
|) 
— 
Fe 
nd that the degree to which hospitals 
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University 


NHE EXISTENCE of transiency has been a | promir 


life for half a century. Despite fluctuations i in the « composition, 
Ge, and status of the hobo group, it has. continually increased in 
2 


_ size, ed) is today of surprising magnitude. Between ten 
and illegal train” riders apprehended daily on rican 


tween two and three thousand were | killed every year | bet 
1938, and a somewhat “greater number injured. * Estimates: 
‘the total 
population 1 vary from 300,000 to 3,000,000. The rapid turnover of personnel 


‘is constantly returning hobos to settled life and recruiting others, so tha 
he number of former transients doubtless runs into the millions te 


Many questions arise at once. What effect does ex experience in in ‘the _— 


ld have upon ‘the participants and | upon the society they: return to? 
n what way is is transiency a “unique and characteristic : byproduct « of our: 


a 
‘transiency an. index of general socioeconomic conditions or of specific 
= temporal factors? W hat is the background of th present state of affairs, 


and what developments are likely t to follow? s ed 
This ‘Paper tentative answers these 


taken place in the past decade. The writer was “‘on road” the 


summer and autumn of 19395 and came into close contact with some 1200 


He covered all « the United States the exception of the 


nd per- 
ps biased, but ‘reference: to the available statistics necessitated n no im- 


life patterns of many Americans at 


rather than of ‘social Pathology — be biased, 


-escapably from the ‘evidence. 
Vagrancy to some extent within all highly 
civilizations, and all vagrant classes show certain common characteristics 
in their relation to so sae? These e may b be briefly : summarized. Vagrancy © 


as a mass phenomenon always arises in a period of rapid change and soci 
omg, but may persist after the implementing c conditions have dis- 


; these statistics that they were arbitresily cut by 75 percent to avoid duplication. 
Fifty-first Annual on Statistics Railwa in the United States, Con 


a 
oe — 
dons by analyzing = 
bd represents an aspect of general mobili 
but it seems to follow Be 
| 


pl 
7 3. The e efforts of t 


a e class as a whole, while eal 
individuals from starvation, se ambivalence between repression and 


must. be 
similarities, transiency in the United States is a 
velopment with no close analogue. ‘ The key to the understanding —— 
lies jin the distinction between the hobo, a homeless. “migratory — 


worker, and ‘the tramp, a homeless ‘migratory nonworker. ‘The hobo 


often as a hardy successor t neers, while the tramp as | 


zarded as temporary, no rec 
menon those in contact 


wi 


ransie! ‘into otk. ‘in 1 1931 


this opportunity of making money enough ni 


budgets, but to ‘patronize 4 The si same e writer ‘sug- 


rigor us work tests, enforcement ‘of vagrancy laws, and pressure 


upon citizens responsive to panhandlers. T he innovation | of ‘the breadline — 
was deplored. Nevertheless, there did not seem to be any “correspondence 
between _transiency and ‘its relief in the first three anda half y years of the 


“With the exception « the i inmates of our r penal 


a program, no group in Ame 


period saw the advent and ‘disappearance a 
Primarily, the child t tramp was the product of economic conditions, but 
ee 4 many respects he seems to have been involved in a mass movement. A 4 


——_ by the Children’s Bureau in the spring of 1932 estimated the number 
a ee transient ient boys at over 200,000. Other estimates vary from 100,000 to half — - 


million or more. .A considerable r number of girls were involved. By 1933, 
is tg * For an interesting example, see Ronald Fuller, ‘The Beggar’ 5 Brotherhood, London, 1936. 4 
ae ‘ Nigel Harvey, “Concerning Casuals: Life on the Roads,” Spectator, 1938, 160: 742. bar 
‘ — Nels Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago, 1923. Interviews with hobo celebrities illustrate th 


of the prevailing attitude. 


7G. M. Hallwachs, “Decentralized Car 
a 8 Ellery F. Reed, Federal Transient coves An. 
Thomas Minehan, an 


il tre 
until ¢ up was ered wth 
act ane he tra as t Bes 
ae the posi by t creased mar wee gral ae 
when th od rapidity | incr ion ‘ 
Paes 
nor 
| 


phy,” “Prestige n 

the established ways of form 
lass elicited a | degree of special treatment. On oe _ ha 


nd, the yo youth 


For a time, the ‘country seemed t to be faced with the pe rospect of a permanent 


ww horde of displaced youth. An age « distribution of 548 boy ya 


tramps. was found to include 204 + aged 15 to 17, 87 aged 13- 15, and. 4 punder 
It i is difficult to account for the sudden disappearance of the c child 


ae and ‘that proportion is is probably a a maximum n for the five years Ve 
following. ‘The vigorous efforts. of government ar 
2 a a change i in the attitudes leading 


ed 
Hobohemia 1929-1933. For one the total 
ingly, large. In January, the Committee on Care of Transient 
Homeless estimated that the number of homeless persons in the United ee 
States was s approximately It must be remembered that. January, 


otal relative to other 


Meanie as s striking as the number of children, was the rather high propor- ae 


natt iched women. Both | prostitutes and female hobos were on the 


considerable numbers at this time. In addition, between 10 and 
nt of the child tramps were girls. By June, 19345 however, the w women 


ients numbered only a little over one percent. . By the en end of 1934, the 
had passed road there was still an enormous hobo population an and» 


new hobos were much more various as to background. “ The transients 


northern mill workers, and represented.” 
_ The Transient Program of the FERA, WPA, and the CCC all had con 
siderable influence. The CCC absorbed many actual or potential transients 


although i its turnover was as rapid as that of the hobo class, and many re- 

the road. The WPA had local o option as to residence requirements? 

. and nd although i its policy was for the most part as stringent as that - state. 


gencies, it had appreciable influence in drying up the source 


transient army. The Federal Transient 


10 Minehan, n, op. cit. 
"A Survey of the Tr d Homeless 


Program, with 


‘ 
— 
— 
in 12 Cities, Div. of Soc. Res., WPA, 
+4 
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4 
“and central agencies, was the first t widespread a attempt to meet the problem 


transiency. Its abolition in 1935 \ was widely attacked. _ Nonresi- 
“ has always been the critical point in the treatment of transients, jand 


while camps simplified li or | tr. 
: moved the transient from all — conta ict with yee 


ard, the hobo popu ation remained in comparative equi- 


: “librium. Tesfeompe position and function are markedly different, however, from 


_ those existing in previous periods. Recent i investigations | agree toa surpris- 


ing extent ith each other, and with the following observations made i in ‘the : 

Matter part | 1939 as to the personnel of the t transient The 1 majority 

a 


- transients are between the : ages es of 20 and 35. I encountered only 


‘higher oups a are not transients. . They tend to: remain in n one cit city, 


or within a airly circumscribed neighborhood, either as retired | tramps or as 


i displaced i individuals who have been driven by necessity to the e mission and _ 
ah, flophouse. Probably not more than one percent of the transients are q 
"women. W omen very often “thumb” rides, but they do not in that case 2 r 
identify themselves with the hobo class, nor do they | have any important | 
- points of | contact with the hoboes. . The 1 woman rider ona freight train i is 
generally under the protection of a man. very high proportion of 
eS ‘transients are native-born whites. An overwhelming | majority — 


willing and work. They are 


students, migrant laborers, criminals, soldiers on salesmen, workers 
a _ going home for a visit, and many others with purposes of their own who can B. 
afford the of long-distance transportation.They travel 


pose train, , occasionally paying for t their food and shelter but more often rely- 


ing on z on the usual hobo methods at least for lodging. In the West a 


Elizabeth Wickenden, “Transiency: Mobility i in 1 Trouble,” 


--1935; Freda P. Segner, Migrant Minnesota: Analesis of Transient Cases, ‘St 
3 Pout, November Unattached No n- resident Men, Chicago Rel 
Px 6 


plan set up, there has been considerable controversy. 
- ansient directors, they ree 
iis | pa serious of all was the way in which the camp tended to brand men once and for es ) ies ne 
|) 
|) 
@ 
ing 
| 
| 
|) 
elas 
chil 


freight. A ninety-two-year-o 


n the American River: alles! ‘Mixing with everybody, | getting int 
uble, if you were worth your salt you’d hop a train.” The decline of hitch. 
uiking continues to increase the number of those who on to the 


The is comprised of men ‘ ‘on the road. 1 Almos 
hobo will give a definite destination, Chicago, St. Louis, Los. Angeles, ‘ : 
Orleans, | or another of the important railroad termini. However, being ‘ - 
the road” is a d definite condition fully” ‘recognized in most parts of the 


of this class are ‘mature hey 


frequent reasons given are “economic pressure re and “The high 


er factor i is striking. For the less favored classes of the 


Grand Tour obtainable ir in no other way. It is is very to ro encounter 

hobo ho has been n continuously on the road for more than three } years. The 

average period sf spent a as a a hobo s seems to sees sionstiarte a knee and a half. ‘ey 


for a few days or hours, almost i in variably meets who “know what 


it ’s like. I’ve been o on the bi bum myself.” rs Merchants, garage a attendants 


farmers, ‘even an ‘occasional social worker 0 or policeman include ¢l themselves 
in this category, and it it is often ‘from them that informal a assistance t to 


= 


Simao ut the “hobo leaders” of that. period, their activities were by no 
in jest. What i importance they had for group solidarity i it is hard to 


. » there were few such approaches t to institutionalization, bt ‘the 
; child t d tramps constituted | a mass movement and were well aware of the fact 
we and ev even an | ideology could be described. 


— rgani ization striking. The mores of the 


utility i in fron 


la anguage ‘consists 


— 
he rvives the tradition that the proper way 
e proper way for a poor man totravelis 
= 
persons tends tow 
progressively greater acceptance of the hobo popu- 
PE 
Ree 
el 
obo class are techn 
pf technical terms only, in contrast to the lc 
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The fairly intricate h hierarchies s formerly describe have quite disappeared, 

Indeed, the first of these words is ond the second used rarely 

_and then as interchangeable with the third. The word “bum” "in this con- : 
Pe. nection has no derogatory connotation. Nor i is the casual or ‘migratory | la- 
“ borer clearly. distinguished. Hei is is essentially a a homeless or r temporarily h home- 


> 4 less 1 man n and his. occupation | has not been remunerative enough i in ‘ecent 


not looked up to; he i is more apt to be despised, but most train-riders. 
eed hitchhike when the opportunity offers. No experienced transient will ever 
ride a slow train when a is riding blind 


but 
‘kground. 


ba 


Since all are ‘essentially since property in 
mediate consumption value rather than ; , unit of wealth, there i 


+] general recognition of economic equality, and | of these | temporary pro 


Si: rights. ‘Money a acquired i in n the course of travel is seldom shared becau 
the ra rare of spending, but food and are often with 


dozen as ngry men allowed one to consume by himself a shile ich en, 


loaf of bread, and a bag o of oranges. Social disapproval was shown wn | 


ostracization, but there was obviously no. no question as to his rights. 


_ The group tie ‘involved here is not weak, however informal i it may be. _ 


determined by two factors: the necessity. for mutual aid in the face 
constant danger and hardship, and the more or less uniform treatment 
given to transients by institutional society. These are the points o of identity | 7 


within a group whose personnel, | function, and personal ends r represent wide 


livergence . The necessity for mutual aid i is greatest when the novice . 
initiated into the life, and | in most cases fixes a pattern | of behavior. 


element « of the hang 


The common v 


nontechnical terms, and the high standardization of of those ir in use. Sah 
ain- -stem, Sally, ‘swamping, jungle, 


|) 
| 
ence 
man who carried a blanket roll, the “bindle stiff,” and the the 
travelled free has been effaced. Most transients carry some 
|) 
4 = | Whe 
| tale, 
| or mode of transportationor part 
| rt Ki 
cone: 
| 
| 


d iv there at 
railroad terms in 


division head, inspection point, 


as ne no othe 


th stranger seems to 
the grapevine intact. A rather r rigorous convention 


exists f ance; a prelimin ary silence, a set of stand- 


of immediately relevant infomation, another 


. Asa 
pei it is punery to ostracization. . Conflict i is not very »| 


arger 
will generally permit the fight, but not to the one of the 
arties ‘is seriously injured. The fear of “getting everybody in trouble” acts 
oodieds There i is some chance of a riot, but very | little of a battle betwe ee 


rse of events, | the largest per! 
clique consists of two men. 
p prejudice i is low, least withi the group. This i is no 


= true in the South, but even there, a relative decrease is apparent. A _ 
‘ e road enjoys relatively greater status than he can expect else- 
eed | Out O of the eight who were questioned were satisfied with the 


ife; in | contrast to ‘the whites, they had no intention of going home or of 


The formal relation the hobo must maintain toward hee i institutions and in- e. 
ven who maintain himi is that of an unfortunate; but more and more he is 


= pore he considers his. hom less condition t to be a a ‘temporary cir 
which in most cases it is. The writer overheard a long and emotional inate 
_ between a hobo and the mistress of a lodging house who accused him of 
! failure because he had remained a transient too long, and was growing too 
old t to fit into the life. The point was that i ‘in terms of well- defined standards, 
he had. overstayed | his leave from organized society. 


As a matter of fact, the hobo does not always take even his position nas an 


nfortunate very seriously. The relative advantages of life o n the see and 


ad 
2 
session of technical information as to weather conditions, local 7 
rops, locomotives and so forth; the more experienced, may even be familiar 
department gGagriculture reports and freight schedules. This society = 
by the exchange and diffusion of information, = == 
= r unwillingness to share information are rarely 
re 
the ritual offer of tobacco, and then general conversation. [his con- 
vention is modified in different situations, but extended to all comers alike. 
Where the social cohesion diminishes, in a jail or at a mission table,no such 
— 
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a a community a are re discussed often than any her single topic. While — 


few will advocate i it as a permanent condition, many { find it a satisfying ex- 


For the recidivistic transient, there i is the traditional ‘romanticiza 


women. T he consensus is “no woman will look at a guy on the bum.” The — 


simp ler omforts and ‘ ‘three. squares” become ‘tremendous values” to the 
hobo to whom the. securing of minimal subsistence and shelter isa matterof 


<i ¢alculation. For those who return to ‘the 1 road at intervals, there 


mobility of labor becoming. Tess, this erin our cal and more 
It is perhaps greater among rural and semirural populations \ where 
social mobility in a given environment i is more limited. A similar situation 

has ey ay existed 1 in Sweden. If this. ‘state of affairs: continue, 1 it may, rein 


the general population, the } hobo i is conscious of himself as a member of an 


under privileged gr group. if he does not ¢ develop an emotional s set t against the 4 


d 
land 
missions, the . social agencies, andi the various charities: 
and churches t that aid him is one of thoroughgoing unemotional antagonism 


Toward the railway police, it it is one = of open warfare. Most of these attit 


upon the resources of and are assumed to a to 


the constant threat, 
as evidenced by the 1656 © convictions for one month 


th courts of one city, it) it is more than § a threat. ‘There can be little question 


harsh. treatment ten tends to | be the rule where the transient problem is 
farmed ou 


serious. Men have been taken off freight trains in batches and farmed out. 
: ‘3 to private contractors. A bed may be the wet stone floor of a cell corridor; 
the typical : meal i is s half a a dish of watery rice and a muddy black coffee. 


Petty annoyances such as kept ata shelter until the 

are the rule. ac- 


Report on Indi 


a. 


|) 
| 
| 
| 
|) 
|) 
phase of the life-pattern among certain strata, 
Although the hobo is not a psychological outlaw, his experiences = jung 
Live is apt to prize the symbols of the social organization very lightly ~ 
Phi the range of political opinion among hoboes seems to be a fair sampling of 
| 
| 
— 
— 
— f= 
‘ 
| 


: 


to a sentence. Cases of ay seu 


without legal recourse, », but that may occ 
differs pais from place to place, depending upon local condition 1S. 
Although | officials view the transients as a semicriminal element anc 
ie pursue a more or less systematic policy of repression, t , the a 
local resident may be quite different. As a matter of fact, comanunition in 


which the police policy i: is most drastic may be receptive to transients | be- 


cause they | have not been ‘ “overworked.” * Many ‘experienced hoboes boast 
of voiding the jails and shelters, and relying for | food and lodging on the 


; formal methods of “ bumming’ ’ bakeries, grc groceries, and back doors, o ; 

, panhandling, anda variety of technics euphemistically called “living off the 
country.” T T hese range from petty theft to odd jobs. Lodging : may be found © 
in boxcars | on sidings, i in n haystacks, barns, under | bridges, in city parks, 


cheap f flophouses, office buildings, and most important, established — 


: jungle . With notable exceptions, the assumption that the hobo is responsi- ae 
ble for much damage to property seems unwarranted. Stealing vegetables _ i: 
from a field or groceries from a parked truck 1 is a a universal practice, but 


_ major theft seems to be unusual. 


= he traditional classification of the vagrant as a criminal 1 may : 
rationalization for for the natural animosity of a relatively st stable society to. 


W ard | the s stranger. ‘The eters for ‘ ‘the road” "to > become a : definite and 


cation of the antisocial behavior of transients | could be expected since 
the present patterns : are for the most part so clearly function al. There i is no 
reason to suppose that the motivation which 1 induces hundreds of thousand 
to adopt the life of the road will disappear in the near future. In the face eof 


powerful deterrents, transient pattern becomes more and more an. ace 


and eventually affect ‘Should this occur, | 


= 


‘AND SOCIAL 


PURPOS of is paper is to o suggest research ix in the field of 


ial “organization and culture conflict. ‘Within both these fields 


rural to urban (areas and, i in cases, to other rural 
wh 

opps 


in the social factors of migration | than by his 


1 largest, the 


ncrease 


an aggregate about 90,000, as compared 


the Lutheran. The data cover the seven strongest bodies, which seem to be — 
“representative of the movement in its more organized phases.? These seven ia 


5 


are: (1) The Assemblies of God; (2) The Church of the Nazarene; (3) ° The — 


Church o of God, with headquarters at Cleveland, Tennessee; (4) The Church 


of God, with headquarters at at Anderson, Indiana; (5) The Pentecostal As- 


 semblies of the World; (6) The Pentecostal Blolinens Church; (7) T he 
ee - grim Holiness Church. An eighth, on which no figures have yet been ob- 
tained, is the Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, founded since 1930. 


These groups are frequently classed indiscriminately as ‘holy rollers. 


; wa This epithet i is inspired byt their highly emotional and physically energetic 


; behavior at religious s services. . This behavior i is ‘characterized by the mselves Ee. 


oe as the outward expression | of their beatific « or ‘ecstatic feeling of ‘ ‘sanctifica- 
_ tion,” when God bestows 1 upon their souls His so-called “second blessing” 


S _ * Read to the Southern Sociological Society, April 15, 1940, at Kno ville Ten 
a 1 Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, 1936 and iafermation from. officials of these bodies 

FS It should be recognized that not all Holiness and Pentecostal religion is organized. Of all 

_ formalized types of denominational religion, it is closest to the unorganized waves of summer 

revivals which sweep the South when the crops are “laid by,” leaving no permanent traces, 
: because the poor are too poor or too mobile to build a church or meeting house. Research con- _ 

cerning ur unorganized | Pentecostal and Holiness ‘religion chowld be done a as soon as s possible 


rou 


4 


| | 
|) iia: 
tt) 
|| 
|) 
| 
n 1910 to 148,043 | 
From 6657 in 1906 to 136,227 in 1936, and 
i 
cussion are White Churches Only, exc 
par 
|| 4 
— 
|) 
| 
| 
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HOLINESS RELIGION 


veness of sin. The F 


| additional evider 
a ho have pout sanctified i the “second blessing.” ’ The involuntar 
twitching, running, writhing, rolling on or beating the g, 
- shrieking, o or c ap of hands, while in the emotionally exalted state is 


merely € evidence of the ‘ ‘spirit” working within. Leading up to this emanc 

pated state of religious. ecstasy and seemingly a a prerequisite to it, is ; the 


subjectively state of ‘that is, , being 


South and Southwest 


a 


The following hy; potheses : are resented re arding the factors in and 

"significance of the growth of these sects. 


; zation and cultural conflict which have attended the over-rapid urbanward r a seco 
- tion and concomitant urbanization of an intensely rural, and ind among other things 


2. The movement is typically | a social movement in that it is an attempt on the | 
part of certain groups experiencing acute social on to recapture their 

sense of security through religious and reform. 


1e mal 
_ However, they are successful in inspiring hope and a type of behavior in agua 
which may raise their individual or group /status above that of theirclass. == 
4. The growth of these sects comprises a religious movement which i is ante 
regional and primanly southern i in character 
So much for the theses. Their elaboration and the supporting data follow. fas fo 
They must be explored | much more deeply than possible in the 


is preparation of this paper. It will aid the clarity — if the order of | 


| discussing these hypotheses is altered, so that we may first discuss the geo- S ron 


the s 


all denominations, than it was in the Now E England and the Middle Atlantic — ¥ 
states. Next to the South, the movement was strongest, in the southern 
portions of th North Central states. Paci 


r 


from the Eoline farther in che aif Ups, 8S 2 
— 
can be by full confession, desire for forgiveness, and inter- if 
This pattern of religious behavior and belief has 
ee 
y constructive in charact — 
even largest Holiness and Pentecostal groups in 192 
groups in 1926 was ten times 


742 
ak as in the } Northeast Regional figures for 1 1936 a 
= available. It is known that all these groups shave expanded greatly i in 
mbers, but there is 1 no evidence to indicate hat their relative regional 


haschangedagreatdeal. 
It would be helpful to show the distribution of the Holiness 


i and Pentecostal churches. A - A map was prepared showing the the location in 1938 


the local congregations of two | branches of the religious body called the 
Church of God, with headquarters in Cleveland, , Tennessee , which | was in 

| 1926 the . — of _ type of « organized religious groups in the south 


e remainder ¢ of the discussion will be 


ce 2, Scattefed in succession across belts of smaller manufacturing cities and towns 
the most conspicuous belt being in the upper Piedmont from the western cornerof => 
South Caroli na, through | Greenville, Spartanburg, Gaffney, Gastonia, | Charlotte, 
, Concord, Sa isbury, High oint, Greensboro, 
a. ~ Less conspicuous are the belts in the lower coastal plain of South —* and the 
og upper coastal plain of North Carolina, consisting of Thomasville, Valdosta, Tifton, _ 
and Waycross in Georgia, and of Fay etteville, Smithfield, Goldsboro, and Wilson a 
_ in North Carolina. Likewise represented are the “fall line”’ cities of —— 
i. Macon, Augusta, Columbia, Camden, Cheraw, Raleigh, and Richmond; ; also the | 
3 strips ‘of manufacturing towns in ‘northeast . Alabama and northwest Georgia, a an 
“| the southern end of the Valley of Virginia. _ : 
: *- The coal fields of Alabama, Tennessee, and 
mountains of w western North Carolina. 
‘Be The citrus section of central Florida; the new agricultur: 
—— northern Florida, and northern Alabama. | 


The winter playgrounds around Tampa. 


z, mining, de- 


these churches through 


of Holiness and Pentecostal church members to the total church (including 
: a! churches) exceed three-quarters of one percent. ' The proportion in 1926 was as follows: | 


South Atlantic nt West North Centra 438 

East South Central Middle Atlantic percent 


Ti 
ation 
HELE the C 
| 
il 
limited. The three branches of the chufti Were Consider 
tion. Other organized Pentecostal and Holiness churches in this region had da 
Certain quite definite concentrations are — 
In and around a few large urban industrial centers, namely, 
|) 
| Althe 
| 
| 
4 — West 
— 
| ) 
|) 
| 
ES he growth of the new Pentecostal and Holiness churches tends geo- had 
meee: graphically to be associated with industry, manufacturin 
t with the concentration Now 
| the net change in the total mal: 
“pits "population, 1890 to 1930, suggests that these are the areas of greatest popu- . eae 
| 


ation increase . Areas of ecrease. ot contain ‘many congregations of 


anized 
Ge? 
of which rly 


uffered a net chen! in a since 1890. T hese. ee s have been la 
he plantation areas which possessed in general the hig! lest rates of tena 


n the facts of locati and the 
erical increase of fe ak ota seem to be the facts about who the people — fo 
re, where they come from, facts about their religious” and 


and about the situation to which they have attempted t to o adjust t themselves. 


" Immediately we are confronted in the Southeast with the fact. of aheavy — 
migration of farm population to the cities. oofter points out that 


one half the urban. population of the Southeast i 


 Alth gh th the Sou 
1930 a pase ratio in rural farm and a ratio 

_ of increase in urban population than for the nation as a whole. ... In all states ¥ 
except Georgia and Vi irginia the increase in urban population was more than 25 _ 


percent, 4 a ratio found in only six other states outside of the Southwest and Far — 


found that North Carolina towns and cities gained about 245,000 
= people by migration between 1920 .and 1930. The town and city gain by an 


ibution has occurred 


ortunities i in 1 other than extractive ‘industries. have been increasing in t 


-_ consider Odum’s ‘observation | concerning 1g the evidences of tensio or 


‘maladjustments which ar arise se among, migrants to urban areas, 


idults in rural areas the characteristics and | institutions cit 


5 Tbid., 69-81. 
Horace Hamilton, ‘Raral- Urban Migration i in North 1920 to1 1930,’ Bul 
Cari C. Taylor and Taeuber, Rural Farm Population Policies,” 
in The Milbank Memorial | Fund d Quarterly XVI: 1938 240. 


noting that few or no churches have bec 
had been born 
| 
southern states more rap! an OUNer Part O COUNLI 
outh is still more agricultural than any other part of the country, it 
ane Mose rapid growth in the proportion of its workers in nonagricultural 


It would be interesting to know how | this movement t affects religious 


“esting to know the effects of this henge! in environment on n individual and family 

adjustment. . . ry Iti isa ‘subject that merits the critical attention of social scientists. 

In this connection, one very interesting ; analysis that ... may have an important 
- bearing on this problem, has been reported by Malzberg. He reports that th 


higher r for the native population born in other states op ei for. ‘the | population hom i 
oa that state. In fact, he finds that among native whites the crude rates are about Be oy 
an times as high for those born without as for those born within the state, both for | 3 


psy ychoses and for each of the five major classes treated separately.® 


Faris. and Dunham | have made a valuable contribut ion to the exploration 

of this field of research in n the 1 work, , Mental Disorder i in Urban Areas. . 
pa Regarding the possible connection between the rapid rate of urbanization — = i: 
and social naladjustment in the Southeast, Odum observes, ‘ “The South, 
‘more than | the o regions, fitted by habit and tradition to life closely 

attuned t to 


its power 


“ministrator of a farm p ograr 
= ysical ‘bends’ of too lighter ai atmos 
pheric is nothing compared to the psychological or spiritual bends 


roduced our mountain communities when subjected too rapidly tourban 


in 
es All these citations suggest the ‘ ‘culture shock” arising : from the precipita- 


on of a rural person. or group into an urban. situation characterized by a 


loosening of mores from a strict ‘social control, a a liberation. of the individual 


from his group, an increasing impersonalism as against the personal char- 
acter of the rural _ environment, an increasing mobility as contrasted with 


old stability and. isolation, and on top of these a blasting di dis 

“ruption of personal and occupational habits and status. 


his process of urbanization fits the concept of so social as 
e defined by Thomas and Znaniecki in their book, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America. They define a state as existing when 

a conflict of standards arises and the new standards begin to take root one E 


by one, disrupting the 1e fairly well integrated ed pattern of olc old standards. the 

ecay of traditional social organization is, as we have seen, due to the ap- 

arance and development of new attitudes leading t to activities which d 


ith ak teh — and sa 


ed from die National Report 0 
- Population, 111, May 1938, citing Benjamin Malzberg’ s “Rates of Mental Disease = 


. 
ai 
= 


af 
3 

4 

| 

@ 
Ag 
PERE 


g ish between two phases of hie 


process s which is called urbanization . The first J phase is the destruction of the P 


values, standards, and ways of doing things. envelops the 
migrant to towns and cities, but i it is also common to every rural area in the cat x 


“United States touched by paved and moving picture | houses. It’ 


the m new ties in seven n planned rural resettlement projects u under fairly j ideal be 


¢ conditions has been done by Loomis ¢ and Davidson. 10 They s show what a. slow 

process it is. But perhaps more pointed for | citation here would be the study 
C by Brown and Cassmore under WwW PA auspices of n migrant cotton pickers i in 


_ Arizona, in which the authors point out the lack of organized social life 
_ among the migrants and the role of the pentecostal church as the most — es 


Moreover, 1 mass “migration generally takes | place at low economic a we 


ial levels. ‘This fact has a twofold | significance. In the, first place, the ae 


Be migrants center their new social milieu a at its most poorly organized level. 
Their own poverty and that of their low-income neighbors, also onl 
. fact that they are newcomers, without having had the necessary time to 
_ develop new ties and to build or find their place in local i institutions, account is 
in in part for the social disorganization characteristic of these areas. Int the 


second: place, the low « economic level of entry Is significant because to the i. 


better established families and groups in new w areas, then migrants appear 
as an group of wage 


womis, U. S. Dept. of Agri. , the Farm Security Administration and the Bureau ieee’ . 
 Ecomenates Cooperating. Social Research Report No. XVIII. Also, by the same author, “The | 

- Development of Planned Rural Communities,” in Rural Sociology, December 1938. C. P. . 
Loomis and D. M. Davidson, Jr., “Social Agencies i in the Planned Rural Communities,” in By : 
_ Sociometry, 11: 3, 1939. Also, by the same authors, “Measurement of the Dissolution of In- a 7 
Groups in the Integration of a Rural Resettlement Project,” in Sociometry, II: 2, 1939, and ~ 
_“Sociometrics and the Study of New Rural Communities,” in Sociometry, 11: 1, 1939 (?). a i 
ie ... A. D. Edwards, * “Influence of Drought and Depression on a Rural Community,” "U. S. 


— 
= 
— 
that of the disruption of social ties, t 
e personal ties which attends heavy migration of persons from 
i 
of the longer or better established families and gr 
. oi 
om 
— 


= why the culture shock result in eligi us 1 
has already advanced the proposition that there is orc ~ be a close main, 


eS severity upon them.”!8 Asa trained 
Bee conclusions with findings from case history investigations, , which, 
r all, would be the only technique for + dealing with this whole problem — 

c id basis. While Boisen emphasizes the religious experience w hich 

may certain conditions con 
writer that!such religious experience would tend to develop also 1 under ——— 
of isolation a ecurity incidental to migration. 


mater the ‘migrant’ for 


d stable 


migrant to emotionally any escape- -activity or 
zation presented itself, particularly one in his cultural tradition. 
ee the possible types of reorganization or adjustment which the group 


* attempt t to — as outlined by’ Thomas and Znaniecki, the — 


ae PS “a behavior to fit the altered situation or a revolution against both the o 
: a and the new, which would merely postpone the necessary citaalicialiin. 
T he rise of the Holiness and Pentecostal groups represents a definite desire 


ominations. These 1 new denominations a 
‘thoroughly 1 reformist, voicing decided di 


| -al trends i in the older churches. They are orthodox 
ares the point o of emotional fanaticism, exclusive: to the point of 
admitting members only upon convincing evidence of proper. religious 


ae perience and close observance of the old strict codes of behavior. ‘These are 

the elements and outline of the culture conflict which the) writer proposes is 

_ involved i in the: rbanization of the rural migrants in the southeastern states. 


The reference to the role of the cultural heritage or tradition of the mi- 
grant in determining his adjustment to the social disorganization 
migration and urbanization probably explains the regional 1 character of of 


= this religious movement at of Holiness and Pentecostal churche: 
| 
2 “Economic Distress and Religious Experience, ” in Psychiatry, I 


in the new areas, the migrants would tend to become acutely aware of their 
lack of status. Disturbed emotionally by the necessity to adjust to a changed 
| 
The 
nature’s power to heal.” He says, “They are the spontaneous attempts 
| 
| 
sc 
| 
| 
|) — 
| | 
 anot 
| 
— 


WwW hy y the religious revolt took place o outside a secession, 
than within the established denominations is best explained by the 


ilure of the established churches to provide the type of religion which | 


prov ed satisfyi ing to the migrant newcomers or even to cater to them at all. . ; 


the strange and unfriendly society which he was confronted. 
_ The ‘supporting data reviewed i in 1 this ‘Paper appear quite inadequate as * 
esearch 


ee 
Pentecostal or Holiness ‘might throw some light on 
of social disorganization and cultural conflict to urbanization and 
_ isolation of rural migrants. Certainly we should know more about the social | 


and psychological characteristics of migrants under different conditions and 
3 at t different s it stages: of their: ir migratory process. Ww ould i it be tru for i ‘instance, 
- that i in the clash of cultures, the resultant t} type of adjustment - would be. a 


_ function of the relative strength or numbers of migrants compared with the 
_ population in the new situation into which they moved? In a large 
facturing « city, , their attempted de defense might prove > utterly usel useless, whereas 


ina small mill town, where the majority of the population possess the sa same_ 
religious heritage, their attempted defense of traditional ways and attitudes a 


be r relatively f 


or a considerable period. There would tend 
situation comparable to ‘the: retention of the 
walitie social structure e in sou ithern mill towns as a holdover from large 


cale social patterns among the farm population, a situation 

which Raper and Reid are e calling attention ina 2 forthcoming book. * Finally, 

it would be i interesting to determine whether the distribution of this growth a 


f Pentecostal and Holiness religion i is functionally r related to the distribu- 


=} 


Bete pers ty pe « of adjustment to ‘the urban situation pong workers i ‘in 1 the onal 
‘income brackets, an ) adjustment ' which T homas and Znaniecki would prob- 
ably term reconstructive rather, than a defense of the traditional. 5 
et,” writer's discussion of this point in his paper, “Religious Secession and Class in the _ 
read before the American Sociological Society, Philadelphia, De- 


cember 29, 1939, in which he deals with this point at greater Me 


an Plateaus,” Social path 16: 2, , December 1937, 
16 aaa Raper and Ira de A. Reid, 


7 
the migrant groups whose most recent heritage is that 
— 
—— 
which must be done to clarify our : 
_ 
a 
-s All Chapel Hill, N. C., — 


[ALL T 


OT UNTIL two did Americans become seriously concerned 

question, ‘Do the more intelligent or the less intelligent 

_ migrate?” Following the world war, when ji ‘immigration “restriction 

Was being discussed, there was s much c h controversy over the differential 1 native cs 


‘intelligence of various nationalities. ‘Though it is generally admitted in ep. 


“ 

scientific circles that there is no conclusive evidence of significant racial or » 

i __ national differences in mentality, intense controversy and speculation | con- | 


tinue apace concerning th the equality of internal migrants. 


‘Fee to 1930 and even. 1935, it was ‘usually claimed that. ihe migration 
_ Process operates to draw off the more intelligent from rural areas to towns — 5 


and cities. Even today most writers will hesitantly conclude that there is 


selective migration favoring the city. The actual evidence ver, 
from clear. Many investigators have inferred intelligence from the am 


schooling or grades attained before ‘migration with no allowan 
ns in opportunity between social and economic ‘classes, vari 
= the availability of schools i iin different types of communities, and variations 


in in the standards of work in the different schools. Nor is it known how much | 
_ additional schooling the migrants have received after migration. bono il 


there i is some question as ‘to whe hether the investigators have been interested — 


in intelligence or achievement. Inferences as to intelligence based on i 
amount it of schooling are challenged by those familiar with the c operation = a 
the educational system, and the correlation between intelligence and grades 


ce is often less than 0.50 and seldom higher than 0: 60.1 And always one hears ao 
the query, “If there is selective migration, is it a biological seléction | or are -: 


‘the differences attributable solely to environment?” 
If the selection i is biological i in | nature, the problem is indeed acute, as 
suming that. ‘there i is unfavorable ‘selection for some areas, because there i is 


_ danger of an entire area being depleted of leadership in which | case th 


yi 4 _ quality of stock may decrease. Such dysgenic effects must be watched od 
a carefully guarded against if they are taking place, or even threaten to do sO. oe 
* On the other hand, assume: + (1) that there i is selective € migration, and (2) that 


the differentials can be traced to environment. Though the quality. of stock ss 

in any given area would not then be less, the trained or effective intelligence my 


of the group | which i is being drained of the more intelligent—the better aan 


rained—would j just as surely decrease. Social problems would ; arise just 
4 uickly. regardless in selec ive may 


Glady: 


|) Boose: 
: — 
| 
— 
|) 
— 
ands 
imp 
— cent 
| | thes 
§~—_tend 
«grad 


az 


at 


“il the 1 writer, r, these t towns are wr rural. At least they are sma 


first of all ‘to iro 


and small towns ave been ignored f for the most in studies 


of selective migration; however, the population distribution i is such as to ee a, 
being given to small towns. The following a kate 
table indicates that some fifteen ‘percent: of the nation’s population i is found 


= 
in small towns varying in size 1 up to 5000. The purpose of this study i is to . 


in 1 the southern part of the United States and 


Number, 


746 


New York, 1926. There was probably an increase in such villages by 1930 but since no esti- 
mates are available the for are the totals are: less ‘than 


: 
Each had mo re than 


and each less than 4 14000, and n ‘no net contained more than 25 nor less “i 
ercent Negroes. Though widely separated, each was supported primat wily 
cultural enterprises, but industrial concerns also played an not un- 


‘importane role in each of the: communities. None was located closely 


jacent to a metropolitan | area—one was within 75 miles and the others were 
at least 140 miles away. Two of them would be classified as urban by the i 


Census but the attitudes of the people a are typically rural; there are no urban 
centers nearby; the economy of the peoples i is rural; and, i in the ¢ opinion ) as 


towns, 


as of f 1 1939. determined the address of 


of 1229 \ were located), , the « cards on which the 


by grades received from 


i 
ae — = Pe il 
towns. mall towns ich as tw latter } led forea 
In these for as m ing school i — 


groups: avera 
approximately the sa ume 


over a period of 


4 
dif- a 
ferences less than for individual y 
The records were classified by groups according to residence: migrants ide 

a and nonmigrants; rural and urban migrants; ‘urban migrants by size of city; 

Sao and persons remaining within the county in which each t town was s located. 


Also, mee jata were recorded bys sex. The data a are not t reported for each year 


high school students are a a selec 


it is still group; (2) the towns 


decide whether o} or not he — ere -as s stated shot: however, there we were i 


nd 


The advan ages of the. stndy y are: (1) complete, though ‘sihiele 
“a are studied; (2) two towns s similar i in size and composition, location, g growth, 
_ occupational distribution, etc., were chosen for comparison. A third town 
somewhat larger, growing } more rapidly, and located a bit nearer to a large : 


city was chosen for cont trast; (3) § school grades are possibly more indicative 
of achievement than are I. Q . scores? (4) the extremes rather t than averages 


are utilized in 1 comparing m migrants and nonmigrants; : 
not received any considerable attention in rural-urban migration 
Be though it is quite important in American life—this study examines the ea 
small town; (6) absolute scores are not used since a would not be « 


- parable from group ) to group, but rather the relative ranks of r 
nonmigrants within any given class or group are compared 
; al ‘Martin, Tennessee, was a town of 3300 i in 1930. It is located in in 


western section of the state, where is the chief source income. 


Charles Bind, Effective Study Habit New y ork 


uperior, average, anc h of the three 
— naturel occurred. — 
| 
i) 
s too cu ter, the ough the study dealt _ 
it is not reported | ys ‘family Aver 
Ithough it was Getermine migrants an | 
| 
| 
| 


cities, and Nashville The town 


in population in recent years. The People are ‘not | 


ortably middle-class. 


> ke one cases were examine of which 396 were traced. 
Table 2 sie as that there are more » females than males i in the entire group, 


of 1501 miles a are two 


ales are more ‘migratory than males. There’ are a ew more a 


ts, t hou igh the number remaining in 1 the county 
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Migrants 


Number! Number Percent 


Below Average 


Maleand Female} 


Note that numbers i in gar part of total: 


but there i is no noticeable difference average 


below average groups with reference to proportions migrating. 
surpri ingly, it i is noted that those in ‘the : superior group > seek a 

vironment much more frequently than do the members of the other grou 


and the two lower groups contribute approximately ¢ equal proportio 
country. The below average group seeks the urban regions les 
quently. than does the average group, and the ax group 


ns 
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cities in omlles' proportions than does the superior group. For cities other 


‘than metropolitan, the below average | group contributes 1 ‘most and 
. = group least, but metropolitan regions have a a much s ‘stronger = 


best youth, judged fi from the viewpoint of grades made while i in high si —_ ‘ 

are more migratory ‘than others. In particular, ‘the: best youths eek the 
metropolitan ; areas which are located much fur ther away the town 


e than are the small cities to at many of the migrants go. This seems to 
g are either be 
venturesome, or both, ‘than are average a and below : average. 
Interesting and significant differences are noted when the cases 
divided by: sexes. Using t this classification, i it is glaringly evident that girls 
nake better grades i in the Martin 1 schools than do the boys, and, conse- 
arge quota of the superior class. Of 
resented than girls in 


= 
figures seem to demonstrate conc 


ie superior group. For both se sexes, » the remaind is distributed equally t b - 
tween the “average and below average groups 
a Males are less migratory than females, and d consequently m 


= 0s remain n within the county y- Among the boys, the s superior group i is most 
least . However, among 
up 


_ ‘migratory and the below aver 
the girls the below average gro 


less mobile th than the superior ‘The differences between the ‘pro- 
portions of males. and females that migrate in the ‘superior and average 
groups are small, though the females are more migratory in both groups; 


a the deena between the two sexes in the below average group is very 
_ great, since more than half of the girls i in this group leave Martin, as against 
Tess than 40 percent ofthe males. 


entage of of females moving to rural areas is al 

ge as that of males. It is assumed that this 

caused by marriage of girls to boys in the surrounding country and ‘sub- 
oe sequently 1 moving to live with them, whereas it is unusual for the town boys Bessy 


to move into the country and take up farming as a career. Among both _ : 

a: ‘sexes, considerably more in the superior groups move to rural areas than i is a Si. 
true of the other groups, and a slightly larger proportion of those in the aver- a 

age group move to the ‘country | than do those i in the below average group. 


; In all three and ly, the girls furnish larger 


|) sam 
|| 
belo 
||) (ji > 
| 
|. 
| 
thar 
groups, but the superior males are drawnto 
ies in larger proportions th in 4 ‘grou 


4 


average, but is. true for females. furnish 


Metropolitan areas are more attractive to both 
ur urban areas. large cities, very prono 


and this i is true for both males at and 


study of migration fror fartin, that the more in 
ey telligent youth migrate in 1 larger proportions | than do the others, but the 


average and below average groups: contribute equal numbers to the nigra 
tory class. Females are more migratory than males, , and among both s sex 
the superior group is most mobile. Among males, the | below a average grou 


_ is least mobile whereas among the females the average group is least migr: 
: ; tory. _ Females are more attracted to rural areas than are the males, but con- 


males. Metropolitan. areas are re highly selective, a attracting the superio! 


particularly | the 1 males, and having least charm 


‘Though the town is | losing a 1 a majority of its. 
a it is not being completely stripped of youth i in the 


‘aes region closely adjacent to t the Blue Ridge mountains. Only ‘= 


‘cent of the > population i is of the Negro ‘race, a and | during recent years the — 
population has increased very slowly. Cotton is the principal, and until re 
ao cently, the only significant crop in the region, and textiles play an ni ep 
_ part in the life of this entire area. Many of the children of mill employees _ Cs 
either do not choose to attend high school or do not have the opportunity a 


of the of f high s school stuc 


‘the ‘part of the ‘boys ai and | the gener ala 


school authorities. 


group is much more attracted rural and areas s than are 
er two groups. T he other two groups migrate in almost equal j pro 4 


are the other = 
ct upon tne 
i 
- 
aT. 
| tribute the same proportions of migrants to both small and large cities as do_ — 
|| 
— 
4 
iia 
The girls make much better grades than do the boys and constitute more 
a than two thirds of the superior group and but little more than one third ee ad 
the below average group. It seems unlikely that this remarkable difference 
nany other way than asindolenceon 
es are suffered in the superior group, and the below 


"greater nombers than is the below « average group. 
Males are more mobile | than fem ales, 


— average group for both se sexes tends to avoid rural areas more> 


. than do the other groups and the superior group seeks this environment. 


aes Females are more than two and a half times as strongly « drawn to the rural .* 


Pe "environment, and superior females are three times or attracted by 
country, as are the superior males. | 
Taste 3. Micration or Liserty, Carouina, STUDENTS Wuo Hicu Scuoot 
925-1934, BY ACHIEVEMENT AND Sex, AS OF FEBRUARY I, 1939 


Migrant 


| migrants in County 


all Number! Percent ‘Number Number) Percent ‘Number Number Percent 
| 


25-9 

20 | S45 
| 44.6 


| 


? 


[06 | 

| 20.0 | 47 


| 


oo 


ly, thre ze times as as males ai are attracted to o metropolitan 
r youth the differential i is a 


‘Among both sexes, superior group is more strongly drawn to these 


cities than either of the other two ‘groups, and the average group is more 

strongly attracted | than ‘is the below average group. Inasmuch a as s all metro- — 

- politan ¢ cities are rather far ‘removed from Liberty, it is evident that the yo 


_ superior group is either more adventuresome or else has greater promise of 
Bee race in these cities than do the females, as is to be ex sae Subd 


© 
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metropolitan regions in 
|) 
|) 
|) 
|) 
gro: 
| 
a 
wea 
! are the oth pro 
| e the other two groups, but among females the average group is 
| somewhat more strongly attracted to small cities than is true of the Pe... 


The loss among the superior g groups. is 


sponding loss among the below average groups is not adequate to leave a 
3 representative cross-section of all the youth. The county does gain more of ; 
the superior migrants than of any other group, but there is still a dispro- 


-portionately high loss from the best groups. Both the town and the county — 
i appear to lose more from the best and least from the average groups. anh 
a McMinnville, Tennessee, is located in ani central p: part of the s state on the 
and had a a population of 3914 in 1930. The | town 


Scuoo. 1925-1934, BY ACHIEVEMENT AND Sex, AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1939 


(8) | © (tr) (12) 


Average 
Below Average ‘102 


so | 47. 
Below Average) 86| 46 | 53.5 


56.5 
nit 

surrounding after graduation from 30 to 35 percent of e 
4 wee 
F: “class go away to pursue higher education. T his is indicative of the gene a 
wealth of the community and also of the i interest in cultural 
J nly one person who had attended high s school during the period was not te. ; 
" - cated. This is s the only town o} of those studied i in which the boys fu rnish: their oe 
. proportionate part to the s superior group. . However, the boys furnish more sof rates 
-_ * the below : average group and less of the average group than is their quota. ea 
te | a As was true in the other towns, , the largest number of migrants come from me 


Total 242 | 50.8 | 119 26.0 | or | 65 | 52.8 | $2.5 4 
40 «| | 50.0 | 23 | 18M] 39.1 | 56 65. Pei @ 
} 
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Each of the groups 
areas. Whereas in other towns the average groups were least migratory, , in 
McMinnville the below average group was least ‘migratory. 
a Males are less migratory than females, but superior males are more mo SS 
bile than s superior { females. Among males, the below average group is least 
mobile whereas am among females the average group is least migratory. The Sa 


average group of males migrate to the same extent as do average females, __ 


but the below males less migratory than the below 

Rural ar areas. attract three females for every two males, but the largest 
di ffere e is among the below average students, ai and the 1 ratio > of ‘females to 
males i is s five to to: two in 1 that § group. For females, | the 1 migration pattern to 


| 
the below ayerage group was more strongly attracted than either of 


- The urba migrations : showed the same trends for McMinnville asdid 


= 
the other towns with the e following exceptions: average | fe males were less a 7 
migratory than | below a average e girls to metropolitan ; areas; below average __ 


girls were less migratory average girls to urban’ areas. 
‘Though os males ar nf migratory than the females, they travel farther 


when they d do move. Fewer aa in adjacent rural areas and more in metro- 


polite an districts far removed from the town. Superior | males apparently are 


: “more willing to move to large c cities far away than ¢ are other classes of youth — 
and this is probably due to an intense desire to “amount | to o something” in 
this highly geared civilization of ours. Standards of achievement ee bedeed = 


a participation and accomplishment i in the ur rban mode of life, and for ae - 


this reason the most ambitious tend to be dissatisfied with the small town. in x 
Those who decide tor move seldom stop in the nearby rural “sections, al al- 
a ‘though one fifth of the e girls (more than : a a third of of the female migrants) move 7 | 
rural ai areas as result of mar 8 ge. In this ca case, they decided 


vet 
st 


o rural areas. The average and below average youth | = 
op in nearby urban centers, or else less daring and ~ 


and cope with the problems and. 0 tunities found — 
in larger and m more densely settled areas 


a A ' Comparison of the Towns. As was previously stated, | oe 
2 under - consideration have many characteristics in common are 


to 


rather widely separated geographically. ‘Strictly speaking, the re- 


a sults are not additive; however, 1 


it may rt to di 


a berty, South Carolina, and sauce 


|) 
||) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ota 
|) 
— 


with 


three tc ‘towns are alike i in n that: there v Were ‘more e migrants than non- 


nigrants; ; (2), the : superior groups were most migratory; (3) ave age 
were the least mobile group; (4) superior males contributed larger 


tions to metropolitan areas than did any other group; (5) superior males 


contributed larger proportions | to urban areas than did any other group. 

TABLE MIGRATION or Mastin, Sours CaroLina, 

TENNESSEE, SruDENTs Wuo ATTENDED Hicu 19345 


Y Acu HIEVEMENT AND Sex, AS OF FEBRUARY I, 193 


in County® 

| ia 


Migrants 


Average 
Below Average 


192 ik 
133° 


4 


4. 


2, and see Table 2 


-Follo ing 2 are ethos principal (1) the average groups were leas 


nigratory 1 in ‘Martin and Liberty, but. the below average group was leas 
“migratory in McMinnville; (2) females were more migratory | ‘than males — 
except in Liberty; (3) superior males were most migratory ¢ except in a, 


which town the superior females were most migratory; (4) below average 


were the least mobile of the e males e except in Liberty, where the aver- 


age ma males: were least migratory; (5) ‘superior females v were more migratory 
«= rural areas in | Liberty and Martin than | were other groups; in. ‘McMinn- 
ville, the below ; / average girls were the most migratory of the various groups; 
& urban areas received fewer of their migrants from the average group 


of girls in and Martin, and least from the below “average 


al 


and, 'Number| Percent | Number Number Percent |Number; 

us| 8 | | as 6 | 205 | 

4 
i 
| 650 | | | x96 | 28.2 | ars 
— 


average groups are almost the same; however, a slightly higher percentage 
of 3 persons: migrate from n the below average group tl than from the average 


"group. Some, 10 percent t of all Il those considered are migrants who do : not 

_ leave their respective counties, s, though they do move away _ the towns 

in | which: they attended high school. 


. 


ratio of urban to rural migrants is five to two, and more 
han half the urban move metropolitan regions. The largest 


= pan ce six girls for every five boys in the high schools, but the girls _ 
: furnish sixteen persons to the superior groups to every ‘five of the boys. “f 


small t towns s such as s those ‘considered in this. report. For 
reason, one would probably find a similar situation in 1 most small towns, 


Girls are more migratory than boys, but su superior boys are more migratory 
: a than any other group. . Among males, the below average group is least migra- 
tory, b but among f females, the average group is least mobile. Girls are almost 


-wice as likely to move to rural . areas as are boys but a are less likely to 0 go to 
urban areas. The average group of girls i is least attracted to rural sections, — 


other two groups are > attracted in almost 


_ Superior males seek the country environment more | often than the other — 
males, and the below y average group settles in rural | secti ons least often. a 


Superior | boys are much more strongly attracted to. cities than are any 
g roUPS, and they are particularly, drawn to metropolitan areas. s. Below 


ge boys are less likely to seek the ¢ cities than a are the average boys, and 
are seldom attracted to the metropolitan areas. Among girls, the — ‘ 
and below average groups contribute almost identical ratios to both urban © 
and ‘metropolitan sections, though in each case the below average preps 


a slightly higher proportions than does the average group. The 


: — politan areas except in McMinnville where the average females were least | 
23, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|) 
| il 
| 
| 
dis 
Dut more probably can be explained in terms of indolence and lack Of moti- 
DB) Bag ear vation for the boys. A relatively high standing in academic subjects often = a 
— 
| & 
— 
— 
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SELECTIVE MIGRATION I 


the natu 
selectivity of 


i“ ‘United States will become s stationary at approximately 1 150 to 200 che al ; 
ana persons. The majority of the large urban centers are not self-replenishing; _ 
therefore, the ‘normal replacements f for both rural and urban areas must — 


from. the rural areas. If, as has been claimed by some, the superior 


‘element is emigrating | from ‘the ‘rural to the urban areas, t the cities will be a 
benefited temporarily. However, with | the qualitative depopulation of 

rural areas, the residuum will be made up largely of the less able individuals, — 


va situation will be inimical to the quality of the urban population in the 


distributed ‘throughout all levels, then there i is s little ca cause for c« concern 1. Such 


a viewpoint i is ; entirely urban. From the standpoint of the rural area. the Ps 

migration of the best citizens definitely i injures the area ea unless: there is. a 


orresponding immigration to the area 


A study such as this can make no pretensions | of solving the ‘iahlions oO 


selective migration in all rural areas, but trends and conclusions should —? 
mewhat applicable to ‘other rural areas within the subregion 
where there ar are no extraneous s factors to cause significant differ nces 


“ments from various rural areas. kenga 


urpose was to determine the 


“of White Farmers in Wake County, North Carolina, 1929,” N.C. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. Num. 
275, June 1930; Wilson Gee, “Qualitative Nature of Rural Depopulation in Santuc Township, — 
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Frank Lorimer and Osborn, of 19 New York, 1936. 


ARURAL 
"\FFECTS of migration upon a community, — 
{ emigration from an area, and proof of t 
ral the objects of sufficient studies to warrant ig 
> 
om 


; cae nature, enn eects of s sel ective 1 migration in a typic al rural com- 
munity of Alabama. Occupation and have been utilized as cri- 
al teria for determining selection and p 


0 a factors which might affect the education and occupation of the individual, 


but if education and occupation show the same e trends, they may serve as 
ar an adequate basis for the study. Until an an entirely accurate method i is devised 


x, * or measuring quality of population, it would a appear that the only valid pro- 


edure for etermining selectivity would be the use of a complex of indices 
as age, occupation and education, economic status, intelligence quo- 
orend work ere number of jobs held, length of each job, health, and — 


ver, r, the limitations of this igo required ¢ a selection of 


4 q 


as that employment 


wt his stor ; or, no one job to be a occupation 
q 
‘the longest occupation, the employment was used. Education was 


—— Timited te to o the actual number of grades completed in grammar school, 


‘school, and college. 
investigator to select an hich would conform to 7 
* certain qualifications: first, it should be large enough to make the statistical — 
analyses valid, and yet so that a a complete enumeration of the 


_ residents might be made; second, the community should be one not ¢ unduly ql , 


affected i by "proximity to any urban center; third, it should 1 not be affected 


any recent t industrial expansion « or fourth, the community 


a fe, Eutaw, in the Black Belt, was. selected as a ru ural « community ; 


861 whom were 


the ‘nearest urban center 
e from gah city. Neither wa 


“who had not | been employed because the socioe 


a based largely upon occupations. For the same reason women were tentend, 


although a fe w women were working in stores and offices. Desirable s = it. 
would have bee en to make a similar “study of “the N 


da t, N Y k, 1 

end New York, 1 


able significance, and because of the availability of t | 
|) 
ales of Working age. 
Thirty-four miles from Tuscaloos 
parently suffered no undue influe 
i, study was limited to the white male population of Eutaw of worki 
pleted their education but had not = 
luding those who had just completed their education but 
it all students and others 
— 


> 


SELECTIVE MIGRATION Th 6 


almost! no vertical move 
hee 


their occupational and educational opportunities extremely 


every These facts do not obviate the importance of studies of Negro mi- | 
"gration, but they do indicate that any conclusions based upon statistical 


ill be more valid i if each race is re 


ad 


ere _ compiled through the use of a schedule during — : 


Per year 1939» the information being secured by personal interviews with. 2 
= residents. It i is believed that the facts secured are reasonably accura 
nco 


assify 
dilicalties immediately apparent. 
rs ad sd owners have a relatively high status in this | section 


4 


spite ¢ of a sharply decreased ‘income in recent years, 
have a relatively low status. In Eutaw, there are several small shop 
owners. All of the barbers, shoe repairmen, and fruit t vendors own their. own 

_ shops, and are ranked high with the proprietary group as are also the farm 


wners | 


1 the ‘drug store ranks \ with the sales man: ag 


re 
‘Discrepancies as above made it apparent that a a scale 
would hav to be devised which would fit the local situation. ‘The scale 


owners, managers, ai 


m owners, office workers, and store ‘managers; “Class ‘IV, , live. 
stock growers, skilled tradesmen, store clerks, and farm renters; ; Class i. 


semiskilled workers; unskilled laborers. This scale was devised 
one ns found in Eutaw into several broad classifi- 


cations and having these clan ifications rated according to status by several 


sincati 


‘these r rankings w were and the le groups arranged accordingly. 

‘The study included. 229 respondents. This number may appear to to be 


statistical : study, but it included approximately eighty-nine_ 

rcent of the universe represented by the study. It was estimated that 
Eutaw had some e persons of working « age. Thus, about 
itted from the study, s several because of refusal 


yr Grouping of the Gainful Wor 


Negroes of these rural communities 


and occupations. T he arithmetic means ae 


— 
age of Negroes and the great majority of them occupy an 
nd occupational level according to white standards. There is { 
he investigator had originally intended to use Edwards socioeconomic 
ws 


to the information, a beceuse a the inability of the 
investigator to locate them, and three who were too aged or ill to be inter-_ 


ES ss viewed. Those omitted seemed not to represent any particular class, either — 


occupationally or r educationally, and their i inclusion would not 
have affected | greatly the general trends o or conclusions. 


“ae Occupational Distribution. Table 1 shows the occupational distribution of 


Pe 


arg 


or ‘workers. Class. TV comprised 6 percent. 
0 orty-four were clerks, and twenty-six were skilled tradesmen. 
7 ay be. seen that the largest 1 number were in Class Il (small owners 


II, Small owner, office worker 
Class VI, Unskilled 


office workers) an id a large majority) were included i in Ill, 


and IV. Tfit it is valid to attempt to show an average occupational rank for a : 

s community, Eutaw may be said to rank ata point Just" above Class III, — 

tion of ven six classes as as a basis for computing 


nnection 


with emigration. A fair indication of the ‘trend of selectivity n may be deter. 


mined ‘through ¢ the use of education and c occupation as indices. Obviously, 
selectivity. according to age and sex may be determined by an actual .count 
ae of the migrants, and the method is entirely objective. The use ot edacgtion — : 
and occupation as criteria is somewhat less objective, but the use of two 
FS. ae indices should serve as an indication if both demonstrate the same trends. 
Analysis of the age distribution at at the time e of emigration of both male 4 
and females indicated that Eutaw lost i its s migrants at the : beginning ag of the 
of greatest productivity, and very shortly after completion of their 
a education. This was definitely an economic loss to the community since the 
average person is an economic “ den until his late adolescence or early | 


The arithmeti was 26. 612 


ney 


|| 
= 
| 
|| — 
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— 
Bea 
| 
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fifties; ‘hence, t was more 


q a ‘The: individual who wished a an | education higher than tha 


: “public schools was forced té to leave Eutaw and oftentimes he 
a His. sgh to return ‘may have been : a result of the lack ofe economic oppo 
a ‘tunity i in a small community, or because his education prepared him f 


ae bres better eppneenaatins | in an urban center. The emigrants had a 


ot 


= 


in Eutaw v was 10.62 years. one and one half 
Evtaw AccorpD1nG To OccuPATIONAL CLASSES” 


Class n Executive, owner, manager 
III, Small owner, office worker 
Class IV, Skilled workers, store clerks 


a difference to indicate the trend of selectivity. 
According to occupational status, the emigrants tended to be a 


ice class; that i ‘is, to have a higher ranking than the responc 
mean of the occupational distribution of the 


indicate en the six-class scale 
and both would fall just above the class. of small owner and office workers. — 


Only § 3 percent of the ‘respondents belonged to Class I and 26.2 .percent 
to Class II, the | upper strata, but the figures | for the ¢ emi- 
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41.4 percent of the emigrants to the middle 
strata, consisting of the small owners and office workers class and the ski 


‘kers and ‘| rks class, as a ainst 62. rcent for the res onde 
y 2. 6 ea of the responden These comparisons seem to 


For males and females, = 
pwas2.79, = 
— 


eS home.’ However, it should be remembered that the 1 upper extremes out- 
Immigration | to Eutaw. It 


emigration there i is also i imi igration inte y which m 
ralize any ill or beneficial effects of selectivity in migration. ‘Since it wa 


_ demonstrated that the emigrants from Eutaw were superior, both in edu- 
tion and in occupational ranking, to the respondents of Eutaw, the next 
was to analyze the data concerning the migrants: into the community. 


The arithmetic r mean of the a es of the i immi rants was 24.17 yeal 
ages grants 24. 7 I 


Class Y 


ignificant d nt differe: ce in| th age 


‘incoming poe outgoing groups. However, the i incoming group had a some. 


what ¥ wider spread of | ages, ranging from infancy to the 65-69 year age 
‘group, ' , with larger numbers in the extreme age groups than were found in 


the emigrant group. The age groups f from infancy through fourteen years — - 


contained forty-eight persons, ¢ or 27. percent, of the 
= three emigrants were represented in this age period. ry prt a 
| The: first : significant : step in comparing the selectivity of i immigration and Be. 
- emigration was the comparison of the education of both groups. The arith- 
a metic mean of the education of immigrants was 10.23 years, as ‘compared : 
F with 12.13 years for the male ‘emigrants. This d difference of almost two years Saat 


a was highly s significant. Of course, Eutaw did not ot offer educational a advan 
tages above the high s school level. However, he very | fact that the i 


grants | did not go to places where they might have: obtained a a higher educ 


__-§ This agrees substantially. with one of the conclusions of Carl Cc Zimmerman and his « col 


Jaborators and with those of Wilson Gee. See Carl C. Zimmerman, O. D. Duncan, and ion 


23.22 years for the immigrants, compared with 21.84 years for the «= 
E 3. ImmicRaATION TO Evtaw Accorpinc To OccuPaTIONAL CLASSES 
| 
S.C. Agri Exp. Sta. Bul. Num. 287, 20-21, January 1933. 
Exp. St, Bul. Num. 287, 20-25, January 


COMMUNITY 
ullest ise of opportunities | offered, was 
indication of lower e economic status, lack of ambition, or less i innate ability. 


a period of years a continued differential of shneett st two years education 
= between the individual immigrant and emigrant would mean a serious — 


qualitative depletion of Eutaw’s stock unless the potential resources of t “a? 


stock of the community were able to reproduce individuals who would take — 
vantage o of higher educational opportunities. | The distri 


Mis 
- occupational classes is indicated in Table ee net: 
er “lies was s concluded that. the e extremes of the he occupational classes emigrated . 


- = from Eutaw. ‘There was was something of a reversal of this trend among the 


immigrants. Only 34-5 percent of the immigrants were of the professional | Sat 

and executive classes, whereas 44-9 percent of the emigrants were of these _ 

classes. On the other hand, 61.6 percent of the immigrants belonged to the ie 


small o owner ; nd office workers class and 1 the skilled \ workers and clerks ae 
red wi with 4 41.4 Percent of the e emigrants. Only 2 2. 4 percent of the 


m mmigrants were members of the semiskilled and unskilled classe: : 


pared w 13-7 percent of the. emigrants. Ap parently, those. moving into 


“was 2. gs on the six- point scale, , whereas that of ‘the emigrants \ was 2.79 or . 


somewhat higher. It must be concluded, on the basis of both occupation ind ; 
: _ education, that those leaving the c community were a more select | jt 
Conclusions. The occupational level of the respondents of Eutaw is be- 


“coming lower with each succeeding generation, despite the fact that the 


his m: may be a result - of selective out-migration which i is de trimental to the 
ec mmunity, or i it may be only ai an indication | of the chan 


12 


2 aa greatest productivity, | but before pre individual has had the sia a 


5 of becoming a real economic asset to the community. Thus, the burden of 


the | community, for which i it receives, little 3 


immigrants } have a lower education than the ‘respondents, ike ‘mean 


that) not only i is Eutaw losing i its s better educated young people, bu but also 


a “0 it is $ receiving i in in return men ¥ with less ‘education ‘than 1 that of the na native 
4 


= 
migration, as revealed by the comparison of emigrants and immigrants 
tangible return. The emigrants, up, ucatio 
pational status. It is true that the emigrants have the highest status, but 
6 This was determined in the original study by a comparison of the occupations and edu- 
eation of three generations in the community. Space does not permit a description of the 


gre reater distances than the immi rants. 


= If these conclusions are essentially v vali d, ron the question arises as t 
: 
their a for Eutaw. Since the | general occupational re has be- 


me wares generation, , it is safe to assume — the 4 
oces 


Be a 


pe one, the rate of decline will dou beless sn le uni it t reaches a point 


of relative ‘stability. 


ry burden upon th 
munity in its children. It forces the c ‘contribute 
more’ than its share to the national policy of public education, and with less 

‘3 a ‘return for its expenditure. It is further possible that the lower educational _ 
standing of the i immigrants is a contributing cause to the ¢ gradual loss - 

There i is the possibility that selective n migration is less to 

ae 3 community than might be expected. There is some reason to believe that i. 

2 remaining s stock may be potentially capable of a continued production of 


of as high quality as those leaving town. Such a possibility 


was indicated b y H. L. -Geisert in his study of the migration of ‘eminent 


4 - Persons f from the Southeast, in which he found that the South was pro- 


ioe ducing a. greater ratio of eminent persons now than previously dosh wd 
_ continued loss of eminent persons.* Should this be true, | 


= 


nina the fact ‘that the burden of educating the | young ‘people { falls u upon 


he community to an undue extent as a result of selectivity. Nor does it it 


_ eliminate the possibility that the loss of the better educated | young | men 
may be a direct cause of lowered occupational status. 
aa It would seem to be apparent that a continued loss by selective migration 4 — 
_ would mean an eventual depletion of Euta w’ 


characterize a depleted 


ae s * Harold i. Geisert, “The Teed of the Interregional Migration of Talent: The Southeast, 
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| i the group of respondents. Furthermore, if 
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i \lower income with a Vee owe 
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4 Schorsch, DePaul 
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Method 


Mark A. May, Yale University. 

‘Sex Regulation and Social Structure,” 

Murdock, Yale University. 

‘A Stimulus-Response Theory of Imitative 

_ John Dollard, Y ale University. ee. 
Round Table discussion of these papers 
Ogburn, C. Ss. Coverall, 3 


his menting will be continued at one o cloc 


F THE THIRTY-FIFTH — 
_ THE AMERICAN — 
_ otel in Chicago, 


Rural Sociological Society. Topic: The Concept » Social 


Process: Its Meaning and Usefulness i in 1 the Study o 


“T Point of View,” Bruno Solby, 
» Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon, New York. 


Psy Point of Vi iew, Alexander, 


of View of the Family” sp 


. Division on Social Theory. (Continued) 
T ‘he Search for Problems. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion. Murray H Let i 


fer, Garrett Biblical Institute, Chairman. 


aa the of will be read members 


__ of the Society. A fourth, by a social psychologist, will 
summarize and criticize the preceding three. The 
ur r will be : a round-table 


_ “The Chinese,” J. Stewart Burgess, Temple University. 
“The Jews,” Werner Cahnman, Chicago, Illinois. 


An of the System o 
munity,” W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago. 


Discussion: Everett C. Hughes, University « of a 


WwW illard Waller, Barnard ‘College, Columbia U. 


Section ‘on Educational Sociology. rancis: J. 


The Sociology of Childhood 
“Group Life of the Adolescent,’ ” Paul H. Cat 


— 
unity. Kobert A. Polson, Cornel 
| 


‘Hattwick, Winnetka Public ‘School Nursery School. : 
~ “Conceptual Aspects of Group Life ingsley Davis, 


sylvania State College 


Section on Sociology and Psy 


The Sociometric Foundation F Social Th 


on the concepts social atom,’ 


i 


“A Sociometric Approach t to. 10. Psychopathologica and 
Socio-Pathological_ George A. Lund- 


a4 
Session on Criminology. Nathanial antor, 


To be followed an hour of 


‘Section on Sociology and Social Work. W ‘al 


Pettit, New York School of Social Work, Chairman. 
“Federal Influence on Standards of WwW 


on Education for Social Work” Marion Hath 
way, Secretary, American Associati ion 
"Section ‘on Social Statistics—Joint 


American | Association. 


influence of and on the needs 
_ statement by Leon S. Truesdell of the U. S. Burea 
a the Census, three papers will be presented covering 
(1) The Census of Housing, (2) Employment, Un- .; 
= employment, and Income, and | (3) Migration and 
Fertility, a and perhar w 


Chairman. 
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ral Meeting. Joint Session for 
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by a bus ness meeting. 
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Smith, University of Kansas. 


rated in the: National Health Cnde 


“Present-Day Population Transfers 


Labor Office. 3 


Division. on Human R 
College, Chairman, 
‘The Development of Delinquent ‘tions. in the 
Environment,” 
“The Extension of Sur- 


American Communities,” 
Discussion o be « 


‘Homicide and Race Conflict in 
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Dai, Fisk University. 
Rural “Sociological Society Geer progam» 
Topic: Rural Planning: 


Or rganization Aspects. 


Division o on Social Research. 
versity of Rochester, Chairman 
Topic: Methodological Problems i in the Study 
Disorganization. 


Northwe: 

“The Effects Upon Tenant Foinilies of Rehousing ina 
Public Housing Project,” F. S. 
 Rownd table discussion of these papers b 


F.N. ‘Sletto, 


1:00- 3: 00 | P.M "Section on E Educational Sociology—Joint Session with 


Topic: Prediction of Success or Failure in Marri 
Section on on Sociology : and ‘Psychiatry .L.M 
Beacon, New York, Chairman. 
"Leader hip Process PreMilitary 
tions,” Albert J. Murphy, Office of Education, Hea a 
quarters Second Corps Area,U.S.Army. 


The Problem of in the Govern- 


Control of Today, Charles J. Bushnell, 


~ 


— 
— 
and one other to be an- Ag 
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“Sociologists and the alu 


Section on Criminology. Nathaniel Cantor l 


be follo wed by an h hour of ie 


Seon of the Society to be followed by the — 


“Section on Sociology and Social Wor -Joint Session 


__ with the American Association for Labor Legislation 


ction on the n—Joint Session 


of Buffalo, Chairman. 
“The Limits of Penal Treatment,” 
Director, Colorado Crime Survey. 


Committee 
thal, State Teachers College, Ma 


— of the Executive Committee. 


al Meeting ng of the Society. 


Sunpay, DECEMBER 29 


wil Howard Becker, of Wisconsin. 


7 
Meeting of the New Exec ecutive Committee 
Section on Community. C - Hora 
Dept. of Agriculture, Chairman. 
“Status Systems and | the Socialization | 
af _ Allison Davis, Dillard ‘University. 

Discussion: Robin Williams, University of Kentucky. 
“Cultural Factors in Land Use Planning,” John 
inse, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. dealer 

i cussion: George ' W. Hi 


— 
hurch and the R 


“OFFICIAL REPORTS AND. 


er Nimkoff, Bucknell 
an. Session with the Na- 
Conference on Family Relations 
The Family and’ War. 
“Section n Social Statistics. . Clark Tibbitts University 


‘The Implications a and the Promise of Prediction in 

“Recent Major Efforts at Prediction: A. 

| Minnesota. 


Discussion. 


cee Section 0 on Sociological Theory 
F uller, | 


Refer 
"cial Disorganization, 

“The Natural History of a Social Problem,” 


Round-table Discussion: 
-versity of Pennsylvania; Ceci North, ‘Ohio, ‘State : 
University; Mabel Elliott, Kansas; 
Verne Wright, 
Washi 


NEW “AND RE JOIN 


Odis Von Blosingame, 1108 Fairmont St., N. W., 
Bs David B. Carpenter, (416 Woodlawn Ave., Webster Groves, Mo 
Albert Cohen, 1421 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George Fathauer, Dept. of Anthro., U. of Chicago, Chicago, III 
-C. Hess Haagen, 90 Quadrangle, U. of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 
‘John Thomas Halpin, 2496 Marien Ave., New York, N. _ 
Myron S. Heidingsfield, Hotel Marcy, 720 West End ‘Ave. » N 
E. M. Hursh, 145 W. Home St., Westerville, Ohio. 
Charles W. . Margold, 401 D St. N.E., W ashington, D. C 
_ John W. Morgan, Fowler Apts., Milledgeville, Ga. Fk 
Mary: Elizabeth Percival, 2332 S. Bread St., Philadelphia, 
_ David K. Spiegel, 390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
eeks, 305 Oak St. » Pullman, w ash, 
‘eager, 3510 Io owa St, Pi 
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a 
general statement regarding the relation of youth 'to the present diteation. Thie was P. 


presented to the House Military Affairs Committee on July 26, 1940, by Owen D. Young, Ta 
chairman of the A.Y.C. It has been printed under the title “Youth, Defense, and the 
| National W elfare”’ ” and may be had free from the C Commission at 744 Jackson Place, 
American Council on on Edecation has also just published Children of Bondage, 
Ae ae prepared for the A.Y.C. by Allison Davis and John Dollard. The book consists of eight a 
life stories selected from the thirty that were made. They are the “‘own stories” of Negro ta 
_ adolescents interpreted by the authors. Three are of lower, three, middle, and one, — 
~ class youths. One case is presented for the reader to analyze, with the authors’ comments _ 
Se in an appendix. One initial chapter on “The Mystery of Personality” and four final | 
on ‘Class and Caste in T ‘raining complete the 327- Page | volume which 


eg The Carnegie Corporation’s extensive research project on “ ‘The Negro i in America” 


is going forward. Gunnar Myrdal, who was the director of the investigation, caheined es 


— Sweden to offer his services to his country during the present crisis. Dorothy S. Thome 
who helped organize the staff and plan the research, was called by the Giannini Founda 
s of the University of California to do research in California population problems with 
a special emphasis upon mobility. These two changes in staff delayed the Negro project _ 
— temewhat, but Samuel A. Stouffer, of the University of Chicago, was obtained as acting Fe 
director, so the work is now going ahead oe to schedule. Iti is hoped that ‘Dr. i 7 

The Commities for Conceptual Integration now has over fifty members. Stuart Cc. 
Dodd sent several copies of his paper “Technics for Defining Concepts,” which was me 

ead at Philadelphia last year, to the Committee. These arrived too late for distribu- a 


— 


1? 


members. Postage (6¢) must be enclosed to cover mailing. 

: m Population Estimates. On January 1, 1940, there were 32, 245, 000, persons living | 
on Brser according to the estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This __ 

figure is close to the all-time high record of 1916 when the farm population consisted of <4 
32,530,000 persons. The 1940 estimate shows an increase of 186,000 over last year, and» iY 

brought the total increase for the last 10 years to 2,076,000. There has been an increase Bg..~ 
every year since 1929, with the exception of 1936 when there was a decrease of approxi- __ 
mately 80,000. The increase in farm population during the 1930’s follows a decrease of — 

1,445,000 during the 1920's ¢ and a net loss of 463,000 between 1910 and 1920. Cah, 
: “jE Anyone desiring to have this release, which gives the data by years and major geo- i 

graphical divisions, should write to the Bureau. It gives the mov ement to and from farms Bite 
since 1920 as well as farm population. 

‘The Institute of General emantics 


achievements of the Institute to date since its foo in May 1938 for “linguistic, 
a epistomologic, ‘scientific research and education.” It has many distinguished men on its 

if 


i se 
i 
tm | 
empl 
| 
i he Sees (The secretary also has fo ts. This offer is open to other interested p 1865 
had as long as the supply lasts. 
mont 
2 


a pioneering educational enter-— 


at War.” Over 60 addresses were given and more ae 15 nd discussions were held. 


Many « of the most eminent publicists, foreign correspondents, government officials and 
. 


num. I 1940, organ of the Mid-West Socio- 


“logical Society, contains of the papers delivered at the spring meeting of the 
Society. Many of the items in this the Review regarding in this region 


This regional society is rapidly growing. Last year, 32 students registered for the 


E udents’ meetings; 83, this year. Last year, 90 members registered; this year ~ There ‘ fa 3 


All regional societies should have such an organ err should be sent nastntie to 
the editor of the Review. The societies that do not, should make their secretaries segen- 


- sible for informing the editor of the Review of a see, 


sry interesting report of progress. Anyone desiring further information about the mic 


“niques employed and results obtained may address the director, U. S. Court House, | x 


_ This is a WPA survey sponsored by the Minnesota Resources Commission. It has : 
By ae about 150 workers and at the peak of the data-coliecting stage, October 1939, _ 


it had 482 « on its staff. It began in September 1938, and terminated in August 1940, if 


—<€— there w were over 16,500 schedules yet to be analyzed. It is as that the project 


The National Archives. J 
to become librarian of the University of Rochester. 
sion of Maps and Charts, and since 1937 a , member 
a: the United States Board on Geo ot raphical Name es, was recently appointed Chai 
<a a Among records recently transferred to the National Archives which might inte ; 
sociologists are: a United States Army report on the capture of Jefferson Davis, 1865; a — 
_ land map of St. Helena parish, South Carolina, with field notebooks, prepared about _ 


e : 1865 for the Union tax commissioners in connection with the settlement of freedmen i in 


and business taxes in the Marshall, Texas, district, 1866-68; sound recordings of acoeal 


‘dialects, 1894-1938; “the general files | of the Children’s Bureau, 


onth y Rage of superintendents of ccc camps in state a and local parks, 1933-373 


‘The Ohio Valley Sociologist, 1940, vol. 13, num. 2, contains abstracts of 


‘Papers presented at the annual meeting held at Columbus, April 26-27, 1940. 


Some of the items under “News from and Universite 


alae of all sacha in the region, The O.V. Sociologist may eventually become 


a printed scholarly journ . Each regional society eventually should publish its own 


— 
ii 
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The. Public Affairs Committee 44, 45, 46. 44, 

of your $1- The Cost of Distribution, "by T. R. Carskaden, upon th the Twen- 
Century | 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, and Louise Field. It retells the sad and silly story of distribution 
; in a sick capitalistic society, gives a program for action and a good bibliography. Here is — 
ie i some “required reading” for about 99.44 percent of the go percent of the purchasing © 
_ population (women) who spend about 85 percent of the nation’s income; and it wouldn’t 
hurt 98.6 percent of the other 50 percent (men) who spend the other I$ percent. —— 
- enough, consumer’s cooperation (which implies production also) is not mentioned ul 

pe a Number 45, “How Money Works,” by Arthur D. Gayer and W Ww. Rostow, a 


s the nature of money, government spending, inflation, and mentions the n monetary prob. 


# 


lems being raised by the war. Number 46, “Pensions After Sixty? 2,” by Maxwell S. Staw- aot 
_ art, presents the historical background of the old age pension movement, the Townsend — 
‘ “ and other “plans” and criticisms of them, in contrast to the Social Security Plan which | 
is sound in general, but needs some extensions and revisions, 
_ All of these (and most of the earlier pamphlets) are illustrated by Pictorial Statistics, — 
_ Inc. This adds greatly to the vividness of the clear, simple text which is an excellent popu & 
without the defects that so often accompany such attempts. 


< All. of the ean may be had for lo¢ each, or less i in quantity, from the Publi 


= a and Hitchcock, 386 teat Avenue, New York, announce a $2,500 prize for 
the best nonfiction book-length manuscript to be submitted i in final form before Septem- Ss 
ber 1, 1941, by a member of an American university or college staff. The firm will be 
glad to supply additional information to interested parties. Quoting from the announce- Bic 
ment, ‘ “Preference will naturally be given to the work which i is intellectually stimulating — ene 


_ The Association of School Fi Film Libraries announces the availability y of the Cavaleade 


- Ohio State University, April 28- —~May ee “recognition of the importance of the use of re- 
_cordings as an effective teaching aid was discussed and demonstrated. Late 
The Abraham Lincoln recording in the Cavalcade of America series won a first — 
in the Fourth American Exhibition of Educational Recordings at the Saaibiiane for Educa- 
tion by Radio. The three other recordings which are available were excluded from this 
 exhibie because they were broadcast during 1938-1939. 
interested the Association at9 Rockefeller Yor! 


Peasant, the second on T. Bye s critique of F. C. Mill 7; The Behavior 
of Prices, and the third on Fred A. Shannon’s critique of W. P. Webb’s The Great Plains. 
_ There is a report of a panel discussion by a dozen or so authorities in each field, and a 
is commentary by Read Bain in each volume. These reports should be of interest and value _ 
_ to anyone interested in social research. They may | be had for one dollar each from the 
_ Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. “ 
There i is a brief article by Bain describing the work « of the Appraisal Committee i ~_- 


State Trade Barriers. i i je 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
| 
| @ 
adult education projects now in existence. Most high-school teachers and all high-school 
students would profit by making this a reading and study habit—and Ca 
— 
an oth in style and content as against that which is merely factually in orma- 
. the publishers preference would be for a book of between 80,000 and 12 
Econe 
The Social Science mmittee on the Appraisal of Researchin guest: 
4 ees _ the Social Sciences, has issued three reports, one each on sociology, economics, and his- a é eee liked i 
|  —wheth 


are eminent men in various fields. The inbormation seems to o be sound and the pict seg is cer- 
tainly one be eowie importance. The Public Affairs Committee also has a a readable, reliab 


approved, further legal resort, , local slum-clearance and low-rent public 

- housing programs which are assisted by the Authority. They have been attacked from 
a possible legal angle, so it is safe to say that public housing aid is now an established 
fact i in our economy, though ten states as yet have no state housing laws which ¢ 


“are or at least ‘serving tenants (as of | July I, 
As of May 14, 1940, private capital had invested in public housing projects to the 


This private capital i is invested in short term notes at interest rates of a. to .$5 of one 
percent. This is considerably below the legal rates for the USHA, 23 to 3} percent, the 
difference accruing to the benefit of the local authorities. Eventually, i it ‘is expected th that 
thi will lead to permanent long- term financing by 


The Wisconsin Public Welfare Review, first quarter 1940, prepared ui aie the direc- } 
tion of B. G. Wood, Senior Statistician, gives a survey of the activities of the Welfare aa 
—- It is interesting reading. One of the best sections is by our old friend, Morris _ 
is now of the Divisi of Corrections 
NEWS COLLEGES AND NIVERSITIES 
Bryn Mawr College. Herbert A. Miller has retired. He will be visiting aint at 
During the summer, he directed the American: 


Robert E. L. Faris, of McGill has of 


Mildred Fairchild spent part of her sabbatical leave doing research i in connection with | 
labor and the Social Security Program. | 


ing. This Survey is a research project the results of which will be soniiohed by the state Fae 
a of California. Problems of special interest and importance will be: European and Oriental ce pee 
_ Immigrant Groups, Internal Migrations and the Population Structure of California, 2 aor 
Economic Aspects of the Age, and Sex Composition, Urbanization. The first volume of a 4 
the project, Mirkowich’s The Population of California is in preparation. , The second 
volume ¥ will be a collection | of essays on and Settlement. 
“oe University of Chicago. A recent survey of the. opinion of former student of the Uni- 
versity College was highly commendatory of the plans 
‘The Report does not state how many of the 1065 who were polled replied to onal 
question; hence, the percentages may be quite misleading. It is rere: that those who ee ey 


any, for su suppc sing that the replies constitute a representative is not clear 
whether the 1065 were replies, or the number to whom questionnaires were sent. If the 
latter, then certainly we should be informed how many schedules were sent out, how 


— schedules to those who received them. These i items and others of a similar nature may d 
all be covered properly in the published report, The Chicago College Plan, by “Aaron J. 
Brumbaugh and Chauncey S. Boucher, which I have not seen, but the 5- -Page pres 


work at the University of Minnesota, has ‘been appointed to an instructorship. ’ 
é 


i 
| 
am 
EAS, 
— 


rdham N. S. Timasheff, who has in Harvard socioloy 


several years, has been appointed of 


Contributions of Seciology to Education” in » Barnes’ and Becker’s recent 
ee ory (Appleton-Century). He also has a chapter o on “‘Czechoslovakia’s Minoriti 


ume - Czechoslovakia edited by R. J. Kerner of California Press). 


Pi | University of Illinois. Florian Znaniecki, recently of the University of Poznan, Poland, 


was visi ting professor during the second semester. Maurice T. Price and Hans Gerth were i 


Macmillan Company announces the publication of Donald R. Taft’s Criminology. 


B. F. Timmons is chairman of the Committee which is organizing the new curriculum 


University of Kentucky. Irwin T. Sanders, who has been at reieeen State Col ollege, : 
has been made assistant professor of sociology. 
Robert N. Fo rd, , of the ‘University of Pittsburgh, taught sociology courses the first 5 
te term of ze summer school, and Cecil C. North, of Ohio State University, the second 4 \ 


eam in social work, which for weil years have been given in the department of 7 


sociology, have now been transferred to the new of social work. 

Marietta College. Laile leave a“ absence to complete an 
with the International Labor Office in Washington, D. C. Mrs. R. G. Moss, of the Uni- 7 


Prise on versity of Cincinnati, is teaching the sociology courses during Miss Eubank’s absence. 7 
vin _ Marquette University. Paul J. Mundie was elected mene of the American Catholic - 
University « of Carl s. Joslyn has been appointed permanent head t the 


iS John B. Holt has been eine associate professor of sociology. He will ta take charge i 
oa of teaching and research of rural sociology, in addition to giving the courses in ail 
‘Counties, Maryland, by Linden S. Dodson, Douglas Enaminger, and Robert N. Woodworth — 


will shortly be published by the University of Maryland Agricultural Experiment en - 


Miami University. Paul w. Tappan has been called to Queen’s College, Fisting, 


State Teachers University. Mr. Frazen comes as assistant professor. — 
The various social science departments have cooperated in presenting a series of 
lectures in “Contemporary Social Thought” this year. Five lectures were provided which — 
es were paid for by season tickets of one dollar each, voluntarily purchased by 1200 stu- _ 
dents and townspeople. The lecturers were Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Stuart Chase, Julien | 
rae _ Bryan, Thurman Arnold, and C. A. Dykstra. A similar series was given last year by the ba 
English department and a similar series is being planned by the physical and biological ae. 


e sciences, to be followed possibly by a series sponsored by the modern language depart- 


- will have an opportunity to hear some of the outstandin lecturers i in these four eneral 
PP y g 
_ divisions of thought. It seems like a good idea and has worked out well so far, 


University of Nebraska. Frank Z. Glick, of the Illinois Emergency Relief 


Be 
Univ 
Rese 
— of Id 
— Hen 
lc 
| 
— 
ichigan. L. L. Bernard of Washi 
sity of Michigan. L. 


The University of Newark announces the appointment of J. ‘Rumney as professor < e- 


ociology. Mr. Rumney has been at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New | 
ereey, for the past two years 


The New York School of Social Work announces its affiliation with Columbia Uni- 
= beginning October 1, 1940. Its students will receive the degree of Master of 
Science upon completion of their professional training. The educational program of the a 


University North Carolina. A Conference on | Population 

nd "gional Research, and the Measurement of Regional Development, a continuing series of — 
University lectures and seminars, was held | in Alumni Building, University of North 

Caplin, from April 30 through May 4, 1940, under the auspices of the Institute for 


in Social Science. The Conference featured also the annual of t the Popu- 


of Science, Howard W. Odum was elected a Fellow var the 


_ During the summer, Howard W. Odum lectured on regionalism at the Cecily of ba 
Ww of Education, Reed College, the 


olden, 


part n, a hors. of American Democracy Anew, an Approach to a 
the adenannaiiies i Our Social Problems, a text for high school use, published in May © 
_ _ The Family and Its Social Functions, by Ernest R. Groves, has just been released by ae 
Harold D. taught at New York ‘University during summer session. 


. He also ) gave a si series of lectures the University of Alabama, 


1940. 


“of ances Letters upon Mrs. W. F. Dummer in recognition of her great services toedu- _ 
- cation and social welfare. Mrs. Dummer, has been for many years an active member of an ° 
the American Sociological Society, being especially interested in the sections devoted fe ; 
in Ohio State University. John P. Gillin has been awarded a Carnegie | Institution Fel- 
lowship for a year’s study at the Yale Institute of Human Relations. He will be on leave 
The field course in archeology offered for the first time orn year, soon filled its quota Ca a 
and established its dig at Fort Ancient. Professor Morgan was in charge. Sixteen men, 
mostly graduate students, gained blisters, ‘sunburn, and much practical experience i n “ore A 
and preparation of specimens. Som 
Walter formerly of Vanderbilt has been appointe 


State Wilbert E. Moore, who took his from Harvard 
University, has been added permanently to the staff. Caer 8 


Net 


il 

| 
for Women and Reed 
— 

#8 
specialize in c 1 of Social Administration. _ 
latter in the School o 


1 SOCIO 


fellow from the Social Science Council. This is for advanced 
1940-41, E. will be acting fing bead of of the division 


Ti 


F. S. Crofts & Co. has published Personality and Problems of Adjustment by Kimball Young. At fully | 
= Randolph- -Macon Woman's $s College. Maurice G. Levy- Hawes, formerly at Bard College, ‘a depar 


Smith 
professor of the summer session 
le University. J. Stewart Burgess, chairma a the de 
University of North Carolina during the first term of the summer session. es year he a 
im will be on leave of absence to teach at Macalester College, St. Paul., Minn. During his 
a, courses in Race and Nationality will be offered by Herbert ’A. Miller, —* 


‘Henry G. Stetler will | be an assistant in the department 1940-41 filling the vac: 
mang by the resignation of George Ww eltner Mr. Stetler has been connected with Col- 
e and the Maine. 


University of ‘Texas. Davis, of Penns ylvania State 


professor of ‘sociology during the summer session 


ogy and will have charge of the general field of social problems and the peer ecsretl ie 
_ training of social workers. A professional social work school is contemplated in the = a 
c future. Mr. LeMasters took his social work degree at Western Reserve (Case School of _ 
_ Applied Social Science) and practiced social work i in ee b fore ; taking aad d 


Unive sity. K. Merton has been promoted from associate P ofesso 


Social 


_ University of California at Los Angeles. Mark May, of e Y ale snstonte of Human 


of of w. F. Ogburn, of th University of Chicas 


_ Evans Wood, of the University of Michigan, were visiting professors during the summer | 


ession here, while H. B. Woolston was visiting profes or rat the Uni 


—— 
2 
Santa 
of see 
Wes 
Bullet 
— 
~ 
tuart A. Queen and Jeanette R. : ith Delbert Mann. | 


"CURRENT ITEMS 


‘Wayne University. C. Van Vechten i is on of take charg 
of criminal statistics in the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. : 
Horace Miner, on leave of absence, is engaged in an ecological and sociological study 
of Timbuctoo, French West Africa, under a Social Science Research Council postdoctoral — 
- Norman Humphrey and H. Warren Dunham are filling the vacancies caused by 


‘Mi er’s and Van Vechten’ s leaves of 


; ‘eae which also will have the full time services sof Miss Mary B. Treudley and Mrs. 
Kluckhola.— —R.B. 


eo Hans Gerth has been ntacunnd to the s 
He will specialize i in social psychology and social He ha 
both at the Universities of Michigan and Illinois. 


"Yale University. The May 1 1940 the Bulletin of the Associates: in the Science 


of Society contains nice articles on ““Sumner’s Influence, ’ “Jargon,” “The Senior Thesis’ 
(25, 000 to 50,000 words) and “Department Notes.”” From the latter, we learn the Davie 


is President of the E.S.S., that 16 Yale Ph.D.’s or near Ph.D.’s attended the meeting of 


the E.S.S., that 551 people are enrolled in sociology for 1940-41 (almost the same number 
as at Miami University!), that freshmen can now take sociology, that the graduate | 
Sociology Club was addressed during the spring by H. P. Fairchild, G. A. Lundberg, | 


club has been founded and was recently 1 addressed by George E. Vincent, one of the most oe 


a verbal men who ever lived, but one who is as stimulating as he is clever, that 


a =a = Keyes has been appointed i instructor at Colgate; and that W. E Lawrence, of 


I should think all Yale men and perhaps some non-Y ale men, would subscribe to od 


= 


economics has been divided. 
eland Fi. Jenks, who is well Known, Doth as economist an 
filled by Scudder Mekeel who has done a great deal of ethnological field work for 
of Indian Affairs. He comes directly to Wisconsin from the Laboratory of 
it 
4 


OBITU ARY NOTICE 


iy ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 


The sudden death of Alexander A. Goldenweiser' ‘on 1 July 1940 at home 
_ in Portland, Oregon, removed a distinguished anthropologist whose influence has 
been felt in many parts of the continent. He believed strongly in greater coordina- 


tion among the various social sciences, and in his own sathrepetegeal work was” 


chiefly interested i in its relationship to sociology. 


Hex came to this country in 1900 from his birthplace i in Kiev, Russia, at th ge of 
aan o, and received his bachelor’s degree from Columbia University in 1902. His doc- y 
; oral dissertation ont totemism is still the work by which he is most widely known i in 
_ his own field. His first teaching was at Columbia University, and he was one of the fe 
"group of distinguished teachers who made up the first faculty of the New School 
_ for Social Research. He supplemented his classroom work \ with discussion groups ‘ag a 
current literature of the social sciences and with lectures to large ai audiences at the 
- Rand School. Throughout the years that have passed since then, people with the — 
most diverse interests and training have often spoken to me of the inspiration and 
knowledge they received from Professor Goldenweiser during this period. > 
| «After: the New School gave up its original plan of a full-time faculty staff, he be- 
ame a member of the editorial board of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
and later went to the northwest where he was already well-known from his summer 
aoa _ school teaching at the University of Washington and the University of Oregon 


-_ During all the ten years s during v which he has been professor « of Thought and Culture a, 
at the University of Oregon, he has had scope for his great gift of making anthropol- — 
and exciting to special background i in his subject. 


abs 


A. Goldenweiser was in Kiev, Russia, January 29, 1880. Ph.D. in anthro- 
s pology, Columbia University, 1910; lecturer, Columbia University, 1910-1919; lecturer on 
_ anthropology and sociology, New School for Social Research, 1919-26; lecturer on psychology 
= anthropology, R Rand School, 1915— 29; professor of Thought and Culture, University of 
- Oregon, 193 0-40} visiting professor of sociology, Reed College, 1933-40; professor of anthro. 
pology, University of Washington, summer session, 1923; professor of sociology, University co 
Oregon, summer session, 1925; editorial staff, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1927-28; # 
professor of sociology, Stanford University, summer session, 1935; lecturer, University ~ = 
_ Buffalo, summer, 1936; visiting professor of anthropology, University of Wisconsin, 1937-38. 
- Publications: Early Civilization, 1922; Robots or Gods, 1932; History, Psychology and Culture, 
1933; Anthropology, An Introduction to Primitive Culture, 1937. In addition to these books, 


Goldenweiser was the author of many stim ulating articles i in the ps 
and anthropological journals and an an active mem 


Reid 
>) 


© at - 


Py 


University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Mothers of the South; Roskelley and Rural i 

_ Rehabilitation; Lively and Almack: The Rural Population Resources of Missouri 
Lively and Almack: Some Rural Social Agencies in Missouri, Their Nature and Ex 
tent; Disadvantaged People in Rural Life, Proceedings of the Twenty-First America 
Country Life Conference; Lord: The Agrarian Revival; Lange and Taylor: An Amer- 
can Exodus; Barnwell: Faces We See. Carl C. Taylor... 

a Baker: The County Agent. Ray E. Wakeley 
Mog: The Needs of Youth. Bruce L. Melvin... 


Swiétlinski: La Conception seciolegiqne de dans la religious ra russe cOn- 
temporaine; Berdyaev: Solitude and Society. Jacob Horak. 
Majumdar: A Tribe in Transition. Hortense Powdermaker....... ; 
_ Spicer: Pascua, A Yaqui Village in Arizona. W. C. Bennett. .. ane 
Marwick: The Swazi. Wilfrid Dyson Hambly. . ; 
and Evans-Pritchard, eds.: Political Wilfrid Hambiy. 


tions Advisory on Social Study on the Legal } Position the a 
___ degitimate Child; Rankin: When Civil Law I Fails. . Kingsley | Davis. . 
Reith: The Police Idea. J. L. Gillin....... 


Hirsch: Dynamic Causes of Fuvenile Delinquency. Frank H. Hankins 
MacDonald: Crime Is a Business. J; L. Gillin 


Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm Families. Howard R. Cottam................ 
Waller, ed.: War in the Twentieth Century; Durbin and Bowlby: Personal Aggressiveness : 
and War; Renn: Warfare: ‘The Relation of War to ‘Society; Wiskemann: Prologue to bes : 


wecaae The Technique of Theory Construction. C. Wright Mills 
Lefebvre: Le Matérialisme dialectique; Federn: The Materialist f 


Mee The Philosophy of Communism. Sidney Hook. Cpa 


stems: Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, 


litical Thought; Lin: Antistatism; ed.: ‘American Commonwealth” ; 
~ Clark: The Rise of a New Federalism; Beatty: William Penn as Social Philosopher 
_ Mudge: The Social Philosophy of Fohn Taylor of Caroline; Nemo: Psychologie du 


Risorgimentos Kurt- -Bernhard: Modern Ideologies and American Democracy; Pope 


Reid: Jn a Minor Key: Ni outh. Fr 
producti w as Fact; Gurvitch: Eléments de Sociologi | 
troduction to the Sociol ociologie Furidique; Ti h 


Wandel in Staatsdenken der Gegenwart; Keller, ed.: Der um 


= 
-Rosenstock-Huessy: Out of Revolution: Autobiography of | W estern Man. Fred R. Yoder. . 


; “McKean: Pressures on the Legislature of New Jersey Peter H. 
Bie Rome and China: ioe as Correlations in ‘Historical Events. George H 


‘Schmidt: The Corporate State in Action: Tealy under Fascism. J. Rumney. 
Salvatorelli: 4 Concise History of Italy. Michele Cantarella.. . . 
‘Slaughter: Colsivie the First Italy. Howard Becker. . . 


Raney: Wi isconsin: of Progress. Josep ph Schafer. . 


“= 


Austin. "Florian 


“ Caldwell and White: You Have Seen Their Faces. Frank HL ‘Manion; 


Smith: 4 Analysis of Rural Education i in Louisiana. A. F. Wileden. 


‘Ferne and Furnas : Man, Bread and Destiny. Frank | H. Hankir 
illes: 4 a Learns to Play. Daniel Russell......... 


‘UNSIGNED OOK ‘NOTES 


Griffin, ed.: Points Latin American Cultur 


Morris: 4 Study Guide in General Anthropology 
Strickland: Hard to Believe. . 


a _ Jirka: American Doctors of Destiny 


Griffin, Laycock, and Line: Mental 4 
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Be : Teachers f Teachers Ci Congress Melvin J. V lexis de rol 
— 4 Watte Proceeding: tion Co Tone; ; Doyle: Ma ‘not 

ish 


2 


io this book peat with a subject which is of permanent interest se 


belated review may serve to the with 


government and the government which is ever recommenc 
ing.” ’ In order to establish his thesis, Doy le has culled a wealth of descriptive ot 
materials bearing on the subject from | histories, biographies, documents, 


journals, slave autobiographies, and other sources. 


- Even the most critical reviewer must acknowledge that Doyle has con- 
tributed to our knowledge by demonstrating the important role e which eti- 


uette has played in 1 regulating race : relations i in the South. It is s because of 4: 


concerning his work. Naturally, si since Doyle has pr to 
with the question of etiquette in race relations over ‘a period of 300 years, ae: 
e could not go into » his subject very | thoroughly within 172 ‘pages. 


esti. his work tends to become anecdotal in many instances, 

ata are not as closely analyzed and organized as one would expect if a : s 
. hypothesis. were being tested. This leads to the second criticism; namely, ; 
etiquette for Doyle seems to have an independent existence and is ‘detached 
oh from the social and economic organization. This is important s since he has 

not shown, except in a few instances, that racial etiquette is a spontaneous 


“breaking-in’ ” of sle slaves surely played an important role in in the <i 


Anus: 
development of etiquette. The « etiquette described by the author is « 


_ ventionalized and a part of an established system of relationships between 
the two races. This phase of etiquette in race relations assumes great im- i = 
portance in present relationships where we find that the etiquette is not _ 
observed by 1 many Negroes who enjoy economic security n nor by many 

whites, for economic advantages « do not demand the “ “proper’ ’ etiquette. 

_A final criticism concerns the use of the documentary materials. I In some 
“cases, it appears that in taking the documents from. their context to estab- 

lish his thesis, the author has given them a different meaning. For example — 
uotes ‘from Frederick Douglass’ autobiography to prove | that Douglass 
controlled by the etiquette . of slavery when he referred to his 

a former mistress as. “Miss.” In reading Douglass’ autobiography, one finds 

that Douglass showed sophistication i in using the term. He not only used 
quotation marks about “Miss,” but indicated that this | unusual form of 


SNe address for a married woman was customary with the slaves. 


these c criticisms, has, opened up a field of study which the 
searches 1 into human relations. © : 


The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South. A Study in Social Control. 
— 
_ which has grown up as the result of the association of the races he cons! 
exemplification of Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis that ceremonial ob- _ 
— 
ae 


Negro Youth in Story Fact. Ir DEA. ‘Rew. Ww ash- 


is difficult to read this book without st — —or red-—and hed 
to comment upon it with the d detached factuality which i is supposed to _ 
acterize scholars. If one were | going in for literary titles, he should have 

ae “The Blot on the Scutcheon.” I do not like the plaintive a and appeal. — 

implication of the “minor key.” book makes me angry—and 4 

ashamed. One should use a crashing major chord to call attention to the 
Lae a and dangerous conditions which the book so vividly portrays. — 

However, Reid’s technique i is probably ‘much more effective. He does not 
shout—but- his facts do; he does not allow any virtue-and- vice words to . 

mar the imple, straightforward—and terrible—stories he has to tell, but — 


ore. the result is a cumulative picture which should shock and shame all decent 


- Americans into action to remedy these conditions which handicap one- 
— and directly and indirectly damage the other nine- 
bo ol is an excellent job c appealing both to 
hand and e 
graphic an bar plates which dramatize the data. The book i is pointed pri- 
os marily at the problems of Negro youth, but the tragedy and injustice to all = 
Negroes above and below the age 5-24) are presented by 
cation on every page. Begin With,” q 
Bea Reid first 
recreation, jreligion, crime, legal discrimination, and concludes with “Plan-— 
ning for th Survivors.” tches re, 
are the facts that recreation facilities for Negroes increased 
cent: between 1925 1935, and philanthropy, which stuck ‘at about 
- 500,000 from 1921 to 1927, Tose to over $4,500,000 in 1930 (though | 
Ps. Negroes should have opportunity, not charity). Of course, there have been — 
3 marked i improvements in Negro education, health, and professional train 
ing, in recent years, especially since the New De al, but the differentials are 
ee - still disheartening. The housing, working, legal, crime, and “unwritten law” 


en _ discriminations are not much better, if not actually worse, than they used — 


Se ee a. to be. There has been a marked decrease in lynching, but it is difficult to for- 


give otherwise civilized southern congressmen for their continued blocking 
fe ese ofa federal anti-lynching law. In fact, it is hard to believe that — ; 
= treat roes as they 


for this call to 
one of our major national scandals 


Mian tami University 


| _In a Minor Ke 
— 
| 
| 
og 
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| 
treat Jews and Belgians. The Nazis machine-gun them; we slowly killthem Was 
d di dd heir self- and h 
destroy their self-respect and human po- 
on—and Reid—deserve a great deal of 
il action on a problem which certainly is teres 


ity of 1939. vii-+127.. 
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Minnesota Diaries. Introduction and Notes y Ropney C. 


St. Paul: ‘The Minnesota Historical Society, 1939. P ix+247. $2. 


fothers of the South. By MarcareT Hacoop. Hi :U 
versity of North Conetine by 


F. Larson. Bulletin 457, Colorado Fort | Collins: 
State 1939- Ep. 26. Free on 


he Rural Population Resources of Missouri. By y C. E. Livery jai ‘RB, 
ALMACK. Research Bulletin 306, University of Missouri. Columbia: 


of Missouri 1939. Pp... 40. Free on application. 
ome Rural Social 1 Agence in 1 Missouri, Their Nature and Extent. 1 


dvantaged People i in Rural | Life, Proceedings oft e Twenty-First J 


n Country Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chica 
he American ‘Country Life Association, 1939. Pp. 178. $2. 00. Leg 


Agrarian. Revival. By  Lorp. 


or Adult Education » 1939. 


American Exodus, A Record of 
and S. Tavto New York and 
Paces We See. By Mi.prep Gwin B aT South 


ern rm Combed Yarn Spinners Association, 1939. Pp. 112, $3. 00 


a 


ee. ten be ig rev 
mental source materials of a historical n nature, a great deal more of hich 


of Oklahoma. In the the author th: 


with the land rush of homesteaders into that state. T he reader will b 


in- 


f Bae terested primarily in two things: first, the fact that the late settlement : 
_ this part of the United States came after city building had become a part of 


> 
New York: American Associa 
wo Of the ten DOOKS and pampniets Deing r 
ns founded in Oklahoma: Guthrie, Okla- 
ished a Territory until 1890, the origins of these 
ently recent to mak setowns were 
— 


Minnesota F i of 


pioneers in 
- this recording i is preceded by an Introduction by the author, ; 33 pages in. 
* length, which gives historic setting and interpretation to the type of events — ee 
4 which dominated the thinking and concern of these two early pioneers. The 
records reveal that these two men were probably « exceptional in intelligence 
local communities during these early ‘pioneering 
a days. It is undoubtedly safe to assume, however, that the average a 
did not take time or even think of keeping a diary. Whether, therefore, _— 3 
_ ‘men were typical « of Minnesota frontiersmen it i is | impossib e to say. Their 


Ww oman.” he significance 
the Nation,” and then herself adds, “‘As goes Southern tenant 
ae mother, so goes a large part of the: South and of the N Nation,” due to the ~ al 
: that the South produces far more than its share of the children of the Na- — 
tion and is dominated by tenant farming. Part I is a discussion of the gen- 
a eral characteristics of the cultural pattern o of s southern farming. Part It ‘re- a 
ern the findings from detailed interviews with tenant women on issues — 
which are of fundamental i importance to women, such as field work, house- 
keeping, childbearing, child “raising, wifehood, community participation, 
The interviews were exceedingly intimate ‘and the findings therefore 
exceptionally re revealing of the inner psychology of t tenant farm women. 
Part! III answers the question which will | naturally be i in the reader’s ‘mind 
concerning th 
the method utilized i is s sound i in making typological studies, 
and that the interpretations of the facts constitute valid sociological r re- 
£ Three of the documents being reviewed here are Agricultural Experiment 
ae. - Station bulletins. One, the Educational Foundations for Rural Rehabilitation, a 
is a study « of the heads of rural relief households i in Colorado, with opel 
3 pomaesrser on the educational status of the heads of families who, during the 


it impossible to keep their heads above water v v 


one, 
a gt ‘Population Resources of Missouri, is. a detailed study of the 
changes in the birth and death rates in ‘the counties of the state, together 
with an analysis of the relationship of these rates to the economic and social 
_ conditions which affect the quality of the population. The other, Som 
Rural Social Agencies i in 1 Missouri, records the geographic distribution, s size, 
and function of the non- economic rural. agencies within the state. Both o f 
these documents are graphic Presentations ¢ of sociological factors which are 
PEK 
__ of significance to the economic and social welfare of the state, and will un- 


- doubtedly serve the function of reorienting agricultural and welfare pro- 


ws grams by social factors which undoubtedly have been revealed « clearly for 


| 

| 

| for 

| 

a3 
e 

— 
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Disadvantaged People i in R dLifein is the Twenty-Fir 
Country Life Conference, held in Lexington, Kentucky, 1 in N 
1938, in which conference an a attempt was made to to summarize the 
outstanding k. known facts concerning the disadvantaged classes in American — 


“a agriculture and reveal the problems which these classes present to the n 


tion. Each year the American Country Life Association conducts a national 
forum on some outstanding rural social situation. This forum, therefor ie 


becomes the twenty-first in a series of monographs which probably come 
nearer than any other set of volumes to recording an advanced 


ncome and laborers, tenants, and rural 
areas, the volume records a synopsis of the group discussions of approxi- 
_mately one thousand farm m men and women who for three days 
concerning the disadvantaged people i in rural America. sie 
“The Agrarian Revival is an agricultural journalist’s story of the fica = 
‘tural Extension Service, which r records the history, , the problems, and the 
techniques of the greatest piece of adult education machinery in the world. 
_ The author is is and has been intimately acquainted with the outstanding 
leaders of the Agricultural Extension movement. He is both sympathetic _ 
with and critical of the program of agricultural e xtension. To those who 
know! little « of this great piece o of educational machinery, his story will be an nA 
aa outstanding revelation. Those who have known the Agricultural Extension : 
‘Service through its whole history will be divided between those 
é delighted with his penetrating an and forward- looking c criticisms and those who _ 
re “‘peeved” at these criticisms. To all, however, the document will be a 


An American Exodus be called a or 


n the fields and in a labor c camps ns of California. Each series sof pictures is 
preceded by a discussion and vivid description of the facts which the photo. 


: but over the facts which are revealed the reader will ponder for many days. is 
_ Faces We See i is said to be “A New Kind of ‘Story About the South.” In- 
eed it is new, because i it is as biased in the picture which it presents, s ae 
last paragraph indicates. It also is a photographic record of the working and — 
living conditions of textile mill workers in the South. To those who have — 
seen Southern textile mills, it will be recognized as presenting only the rosy _ 
side of that segment. of f Southern civilization. Its last paragraph probably _ 
resents the prettiest rose in the. cluster w hen it says, “There are no ol 
barons i in the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners: group. There has been no 


sizable financial return for stockholders 1 in over ten 1 years. But in the mill 


<> 
— 
= 
Bae 
— 
migratory farm laborers and the conditions under which they lived in the 
bi: Cotton Belt and in the Dust Bowl before they pulled up stakes and moved a 


ed ment in the field of government,” says our author. Here is evidence that 

ee political scientists at last have discovered the ‘County Agent. In the same _ 
Re package is | a meritorious account of the historical development of the _ 
et cultural Extension Service and the County Agent’ s relation to it ‘he 


= suggests some needed improvements but the 


~ 


ding to the auth 


sentative of three levels envio county, State, and Federal. a, 


as i is controlled the e state agricultural college and a county: 


= rms administrative more so ‘the 
as well as education On asi he has been | a representative of the 


United States Departn ent ture an ind nag etary 


Therefore, in a time like the present when progr 
agriculture demand more coordination and more federal control of local 


a tive of the Federal ¢ government in charge. of county and local administration 
of the action programs for Banging an increase in Federal control 
gricultural Exten- 


pinion: and i improve the func 


those who the book to their po 
Those who disbelieve will read it to find that it is is vulnerable at a number of | 
- Sociologists w will be interested | to see how an important education 
complex grew into prominence outside the formal field of education. . They : 
will also be intrigued by the differences i in | practice ‘between the northern 
southern states. 1 
in, are argely the result of the basic 
A terns s of the North and the South between which there ; are important | dif- 
- ferences. Effects of these se culture differences show. learly on this growing 
__ What better indirect ct tribute could be paid to the County ; Agent than the 


fact that related of the arm 


on 
— = 
‘ma 
tioning of the Federal intstration, Soil Conservation Service, 
hers. But it would do more. ignoble fate which awaits 
om the ignoble fate which av 
it would save him from t ig can 
| control. Also it woul rin time when agricultural education is 
| 
uit their purposes: Lach 


Needs of Youth is a report on the general problems of mdlesoents, 
fourteen to ‘seventeen on years ¢ of f age, inclusive, and the activities of organi 
tions serving this age group made to King George’s Jubilee Trust Fund. 
_ The Trust Fund was “founded to advance the physical, ‘mental and ae ; 
welfare of the 3 younger generation.” ” The data for the report were gathered 2 
seb by the author by visiting youth and youth organizations in England, Scot- 
and, and W ales, , talking with the youth and leaders of youth organizations, ox 
observing : situations of this age group of young people. 
2 ae Casual observation of young people i in these three countries prior t to — 
aa utbreak of the war showed that large numbers were failing to make their _ 
ea transition from school to full employment, a condition very similar to that 
found in the United States. The main between the conditions in 
rae these three countries and the United States is the accepted age of adjust 


ment. feel that is somew hat to begin making adjustment, while 


ade 


pes of scho ols giving part- -time instruction, but they reach only a aoe 


; proportion of those who drop out of full-time day schools at an early age. 
It is significant that a conclusion of Morgan is that more schooling may — 
help solve the problem o of the youth. It sounds very similar 

These pertinent ‘facts are brought: out in the first two chapters of the 

ook. From that t point, the author devotes the remainder of his discussion 

‘(there ar are 22 chapters in the book) to such subjects as Finding a Job, Train- a 

_ ing for a Job, the Legal Status of the Adolescent, Th he Homeless Boy and 


‘ = Leisure and Recreation, Pastimes and Problems, and nina 


: en amount of space is given toa consideration of the neo 


agencies for y youth, despite the fact that che Trust Fund appears aogay « to 


fire >. 


its effect, but all have failed to ch the long-run education: 
Ay 
| 
| 
hundred thousand young people belonging to the ad 
group, 14 to 17. Of this number only 315,000 were in full-time day 
ools when the travel study was being made. Furthermore, the 
Ba 
a" aa of the author relative to the particular topic, the presentatio ea: a 
of this report gains a very broad picture of all the 
ing with the young folk as well as the particular programs. — 
some acquaintance with the manifold problems that are inherent 
e operation of various agencies. To the American reader this aspect ae i 


ithe) 


— make a report. It is not statistical nor are its conclusions conclusive. — 
a On reading through it one feels that the author had his conclusions pretty _ 
z well j in mind before he started on his journey of investigation. . On the whole, — 

there are relatively few facts that reveal the exact problems of the young — 

people > and why she agencies are not meeting the problems. Indeed, when 
rr the organizations engaged i in youth activities are discussed with their varied __ 
; ba programs, it appears that there are enough organizations to do every thing Be. 

needed. However, the a assumption on which the book has been prepared — | 

was that there was much needed work to meet the situation. Hence, the 4 
book lacks i ina critical appraisal o of the organizations and fails to juxtapose 
ihe situation of the youth of the countries against what is being done for them. 
. The € report is is not concisely a and pointedly written. Since it it lacks in ‘positive 
~ conclusions, its value is far less than it should have been in the light of what - 
apparently was the purpose motivating the initiation of such a fact- gather- — , 
program. Its value i is very limited for the American wishing to wrestle 


S in 


"these three countries certainly have enough organizations working with 
_ the young people, that such organizations have good programs, and that / 


the programs are failing t to do the work n needed. But, at the same time, 
unfortunate conclusion is that the author has little additional tc to offer. es : 


iviston of Social Research, W.P.A 


am Anthropology and Religion (The 


Haven: Y ale University Press, 1939. Pp. viii +96. $1.50. 
The title is immodest. The Terry Lectures i in print, this small 


makes no pretensions to monographic treatment; it is an essay in, — 
than on, Polynesian religion; and the richness of of this, \ with i its —— 
= historical implications, is largely taken for granted. Rather, the book i. 
is the carefully set forth description of a process: the gradual rise andcata- 
strophic fall of the Polynesian pantheon. The gods evolved slowly from 4 | 
jl ancestors, and the complicated theology and ritual were closely ad- 
-justed to social organization and a somewhat precarious : subsistence. These’ 


were so that when disestablished 


Conception socilogiqe oecuménicité dans la pensée religieuse russe 


? 


AEV. Charles Scribner’ 
1938. 203. $3 3.00. | 


The ecumenical movement i in contemy ligious thong 


seeks to establish a 


is very diff o determine the pose of the book itself,excepting 
|) 
| | 
— | 
| | 
...of work being done by and for young people. Unfortunately, it frequently 
lc 
Be 
ia 
political structure, and, in all innocence, anaesthetized the spirit of a peop 3 th 
 #qi« 


tional foundation. to and individualism, it 
stresses the universal aspects of Christianity — constitute | the essential = 


san 
of Western culture. the movement was n never 


he observes. *Philosophically, h he finds them related to 


idealism and pragmatism. The theories of the four principal representatives. 
of the ecumenical school, Khomiakov, Soloviev, Boulgakov, and Berdyaev, 
are considered in relation to the Platonic church fathers and to sociologists _ 


int of departure in the author’: s analysis i is the concept ¢ of group 


consciousness, which he traces from. to 


a 
in socialization nor Eventually i it be- 


of the v whole idealistic by a realist: who 


ology. He the Christian to study of spirit-— 
ual solitude, which to him is the central problem of modern times. His — 


_ analysis of the spiritual unrest manifested in Western civilization indicates es 
a conflict between the > objectified world of sensory experience and the inner 
world of life. Although Berdyaev stands on metaphysical ground 
is interest is philosophical, he draws heavily upon ge ol and 


Nietzsche, Kierk cegaard, Tolstoy, and Dostojevski. Recs 


the ‘Position of personatiet philosophy, he poses as his t task the 


 aacdiag the immediate frontiers of the individuality.” * One is re- 
eee of George H. Mead’s discussions on the development of personality 
through the growth of social consciousness. The existential personalism ¢ of 
_ Berdyaev i in some respects runs parallel to that of this American | pragma- 
tist. The problem of metaphysical sociology emerges in the discussion of 
eS ego and its relationship | to society. “Existence i is revealed i in the Thou - 
and the We, as well as in the Ego, , but never in the object,” says Berdyaev. 3 ot 
3 ‘Penetration of primary reality involves participation rather than ) communi . 


cation. Society fails to solve the problem of solitude because it interprets it 
without, from the of naturalism than from 


tive content acquired by personality i in the y process of its self-realization, 
| buts not wholly identifiable with it. - The distinction between communication, 


part the existential ‘society is a part, a 


; 


— 
road. OWICUINSKI tries tO analyze and Critically evaluate the sociologica 
| 
fiction. The stand that collective consciousness would necessitate the 
disappearance of individual consciousness does not seem to offer a satis- 
fying solution e problem of indivi 
ae 


sen aos involves participation of the Ego with the Thou in an extra-natural F BS 

: pies order, 1 will make many wonder whether Berdyaev is a sociologist o r theo- a 
a logian. It is also questionable whether one could disregard | the functional 


which to B is qunion, W 


character of communication with reference to the transfer of the meaning — 


and social interaction, which involve reciprocity and condition collective ee 

. a To the scientifically minded sociologist who becomes tired of sta- 
tistical tables and mechanistic constructs, this stimulating volume may 

ae offer, despite i its metaphysical fram of reference, many a va re- 
os freshing relaxation from the often « y shelve: nceptt  catege ri 
and definitions 

Heidelberg College 
A Tribe i in Transition. By D.N. Mayumpa v Yc Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1937. Pp. xi+216. $4.00. 

We have ttoo little data on the aboriginal tribes of India, so a study, of 

‘mal one o of aun welcome. T his book describes the life of the Ho, one of de 
Munda-speaking tribes of Northern India. The environment of the | 
culture as a whole i is the Chota Nagpur plateau; the Hos live in Kolhan, © 
a series of fertile plains divided and surrounded by hills. The theme of the | 

book may be described in the author’s own words: “We shall describe in 

. ke the body of the book how a particular | tribe, within this area, viz. , the Ho, 

a a has preserved its pa pattern and how it has reacted to ) changes. Primitive 

and changes and modification are natural; but how these 


1, family, sex and marriage, clothing, disease, de 
Boe etc. The author conscientiously endeavors to point out the i 


in the Ho culture and the changes wrought by: ntact 


ve 
is Be Yet, as a whole > the 1 results are disappointing. First, there is the lack ~ 

=e any theoretical theme underlying the study. This is : particularly disappoint- 
_ because in his Introduction, the author briefly discusses the various = 
theoretical approaches of Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, and Benedict 
o ie - so one expects to find some theoretical basis in the body of the book. But 
it is as if the author r diligently studied t the works of these ‘sotheepelcgens 


a "without digesting them sufficiently t to use e them. Neither are any, generaliza~ 


under the c conditions s of contacts between different peoples and cultures. At. 

re times, interesting comparisons might have been made with other — 
5 undergoing similar experiences. For i instance, in discussing the labor of the © 
c Ho in the mines, significant comparative material from South Africa might — 


been used. The same lack of awareness of acculturation | processes 
a. other : areas is shown i in the treatment of religion, the missions education, 


am 
| 
| 
| = 
| 
changes occur, who are respon 
chances of f th ponsible for introducing them, and what are the sult 
ECS that follow.” The study theref empt to discuss inthe 
f twenty-two rather brief chapters dealing factually 
| The 
— 
| 


ack might not be so im- 
portant if the data on the Hos themselves w was fuller. But on the whole the © 


: lescription of their life i isa surface one, with neither much depth nor in- 
aragraphs. T he study however is a nectel first a, , doing some elementary 


spade work Tt is hoped that Majumdar and others ” “eee oe 


holds and a total population of 429 which claims to be go percent Yaqui ae Se 
dian. Historically the | group is not closely united. From 1600 to 1875 the 
= Iain, lived in northern Mexico, resisting, but nonetheless assimilating, . 
-Mexican- Spanish culture. From 1875 to 1912 their unity was destroyed by 
systematic persecution, with the result that many escaped to the United 
States with h their family t ties broken and their old culture shattered. From 
1912 to the present has been a period of reuniting, but at the ‘same time re- | 
adjusting to /a new type of cultural contact. _ Spicer and his wife spent the 
i “Year 1936-1937 in Pascua in order to study: (1) the deliberate adjustments. 
ofa group to a ‘new economic (2) the modification of Western 
concepts in in terms of Ya yhich re 


ery 


he study presents, fst, the a a Pascua resident is” 
noted that 
to | the period of disruption 
a in uniting ' various households. Of great ieuportance are the five male cere- 
- monial societies (Altar groups, Matachines, Fariseos, Cavalleros, and Coy- 
otes) vhich have 1 various functions throughout the year. fact, public 
ceremonies are numerous. (171 observed i in 1936-1937), and prestige 
F gained by the amount of participation. These factors, plus | residence in the 
village, 1 race, and language, t tend to unite the group . At the same time the - 


‘They gain their livelihood as ranch Minds: cotton pickers, adobe makers BE 
and at other forms of day labor. he problem of gaining a living and a 
the same time participating in the elaborate ceremonies is serious. No 
tempt to resolve this functional inconsistency could be noted. It is co 
ceivable that ‘certain ceremonial leaders might be supported by ‘the group 
and thus relieved from economic activities, but this is not being done - Th 
only solution, for the individual, is to move out of the village. z 


_ The problems presented and apices 5 keen awareness of them 


University 


Pascua, A Yaqui Village in Arizona. By Evwarp H. Spicer. Chicago: Uni | { 
— 
| 
4 
BE 
— 
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diagrams, and : a A map. $4.2. 25. 


Press; York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. xvil- 


in the field 


g service as ‘a 


and also from a acquaintance with the Swazi during 
government official. Some ‘supplementary material was extracted from 
literature, and though no formal bibliography is supplied, Appendix I brings 


a the reader into touch with principal and recent periodical literature relating : 
se surveys the somewhat scanty 


te to Swaziland. Chapter I, pp. 3, 4, likewise 
Under) the heading of “‘Social | Organization” the author deals with tribal 
structure and the details of territorial organization, which are shown ie 


Grammatic lly by a detailed plan of a village. 
~ Sexual life, child life, and puberty rites are subjects grouped t under ‘ - 


heading. which “also embraces the social amenities of | music, 


aa account of economic life ¢ gives details of agricultural and | pastoral pur- 
which are in relation | to their important magico-religious 


though not numerous, an index and are 
provided, and the ensem ece 


New York: Oxford University published for the International 
Institute of African 1940 Xxiii+jol, 
In a preface te to this valuable work Brown m 
y of pc 


on some aspect 


q the whole i in this volume the politic 


chosen for detailed study 


the University | 
zlance through the ta C 
social, po itical, economic, and religious life of the Swazi. The 
“are logically developed, well coordinated, and | 
an understanding of cultural disturban 
| 
iii 
pol 
— 
of religion, magic, and rain-making. kis 
broad back round of Swazi culture the modern Europeans 
administration is de | 
crime, | = 
_ Field Museum of Natural History, Chic 
ed 


An outline map of Africa ‘the situation of 
political systems selected. These systems are those of the Zulu, Ngw to, 
Bemba, Banyankole, Kede, Bantu Kavirondo,  Tallensi, and Nuer. 
ag cliffe- Brown’s preface next seeks to define the word “political” and ae 
: -z term “political society,” and he points out that the ease or difficulty of — 
_ definition varies with the tribe under consideration. But one clear aid, de- _ 


= other difficulties ¢ of definition and classification, 1 is s the existence of some 


librium in 1 relation to political systems, their growth, and ———  : i 
The reader is further prepared for a study of the book by an introduction - Bic: 
contributed by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, who point out that _ 
“most ¢ of the forms described are variants ofa pattern of political organiza- ‘ 
tion found among contiguous or neighboring societies”; therefore the book 
covers a large part of Africa, and so provides a work of r reference | for anthro- 


he introduction explains that each ¢ essay is the frait of. and 
sonal study undertaken in recent years by the most advanced methods of 
field work, by students trained in anthropological theory. The political 


a 


structural . The introduction points out he different of 


- kinship : system in. the two main categories of political : systems, and further 


on political structure. Other points of importance in 

a are consideration of the balance of forces in the political systems, the func- _ 

a tion of organized force, and differences in response to European rule. These _ 
_ factors, as well as mystical values associated with political office, are briefly 


discussed i in relation to th the two main | categories | of political systems. a 


3 
4 


Lack of space forbids a detailed description of the e essay: s that follow, ae 
reviewer must content himself with a general appreciation. 
Toc criticize a book for what i it does not pretend to accomplish is a sub-— 
stitution of the reviewer’s aims for those of the author. The introduction — 
clearly states t that some contributors. to this series of essays have decribed 
the changes i in the political systems as a sequel to ‘European’ government, ee’ 
but the main aim has been | to supply ar an anthropological se pw from 


intimate and personal observation. 


One agrees heartily with the « absence of theoretical peculation, such as as ee y 
might have resulted from a pedantic introduction of philosophical intrica- 
cies of Rousseau or Hobbes. We have here something for the plain practical | 
i 
man. Nevertheless, one feels that a historical chapter dealin 
kingdoms as that of the early Congo and of Dahomey might have had .. x 
logical place in this scheme. The historical introduction ‘to Gluckman’ 


— 
— 
; 
| — 
lee 
—— 


More asa‘ “summary and because the analyti- 
cal introduction gives the comparative gist of the series of essays. Perhaps 
3 such objection is captious, since the reader may well prepare himself by 
REDE). analyzing the essays before he reads them, then he may profitably return 
discover whether he > agrees with the introductory analysis. The intro- 
<a duction is so analytically competent that a lazy student might f feel that — . 
- In the past ten years many journals, and especially Africa, have published 
hundreds of articles relating to administrative problems of health, labor, 


tration. The addition of a selected with of 


ae administration, classified by regions as well as by subjects, would, I believe, 
have y | a most valuable addition to this competent and work. 


The Mountain Arapes) h. I. An Importing Culture. By } RGARET iio 
New York: The American Museum of Natural Histor ». 139 

349 and 95 text Sgures. 2.00. 


Field ologists’ reports on the material culture of their 
_ frequently been criticized, when not ignored, by social scientists generally 


on the grout d that such ‘reports are dh devoid of any general 0 


not — the inevitable and necessary detailed 
a of the artifacts, techniques, and materials of a particular. culture, but | 
also: attempting to relate these matters to the culture of the tribe as a whole, _ 
_ to apposite cultures ¢ of the surrounding ; area, and also to psych ological and ‘ 
- sociological considerations of a general nature. The | present paper, which is 
~ the first of a projected technical series based upon Mead’s field work of | 
1931-1932, is one of the new type. (In this connection I should also like to. 
“2 call attention to the recent paper by Cornelius. Osgood, Ingalik Material — 
Culture, Yale University Publications i in Anthropology, No. 22, New Haven, 
be as a recent. attempt to place the analysis of material culture i in an g 
ui 3s _ Integrated conceptual system.) Certain aspects of the tribes dealt with in 
* paper are already familiar to social scientists through Mead’s Sex — 
Temperament Primitive Societies (1935). nd a number of 


| 
| 
— 
ion, Lately, there have _ Loo 
ee Be ily interested in the tribe under dis og 
3 
ison of the cultu uinea. This is followed 


BOOK R REVIEWS 


"parisons with the Plains Beach h Arapesh, so that one is able to grasp 
~ once the cultural significance of the material culture not only in terms of the 
urrounding cultures, but also as an integrated part of the functioning cul. 
ture of the Mountain Arapesh themselves. Then follows an extensive ver 
oe detailed technical account of the material culture of this tribe. —— 
comes a section on importations z and their modifications. This latter section — 
points up the selectiveness of importation n and the modifications of m many — 
traits ‘required for adjustment to the Mountain Arape: uration 
With respect to the literary style, I found that the book made very good — 
- reading indeed, even in in the technical portions; and for one who 


ie = oft investigation and scientific i interest does r not lie in in n New Guinea (as 


On 


London: 


220. >. 78. 6d. ; 
Bléments de By Patis: Aubies, 


on in n the Social Sciences, 1939+ 


Law | is What wi Layman Makes It. Pere AL E. 


at 


Dutton & Co., 1940. 377. 


ch Chi go: 


on the the Child. By of Nation 


Advisory ry Committee on Social Questions. New York: Columbia Univer. 
_ sity Press, 1939. Pp. vili+194. $1.00 (pap.). 


When Civil Law Fails: ‘Martial Law and Its ts Legal Basis in the United sate 


and 
_ each is markedly different ir in approach 2 and content. ‘Tf a ‘reading of them 


together suggests any conclusion it is this: Law cannot be 


law, the second because, that sole orientation 


difficult to ivi 
— 
| 
— 
Ethical Systems and Lega 
y Feux S. Cowen, New York: H ndations of Legal 
; Pp. xi-+303. $2.50. rk: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1 
Look at the Law: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
im 
— 


ae aspect of law. een non- -rational conduct is a necessary feature of — 
a socio-cultural life, i its Presence 1 in the law fits societal rather than aero 


first Law as Fact, goes | 
source of the bindi ing character of law. With 
cal skill, law is shown to be a system of “independent imperatives,” i. e. ny 
imaginary a actions in imaginary situations, created and enforced in proper — 
‘ritualistic 1 manner, and having authority because of the people’ s feeling 3 

ag ‘bindingness.” Law governs, but does not depend upon, , the distribution of _ . 

% force, and does so in such a a way | that order and d security a are perpetuated = 

the collectivity. ‘The argument, of 


n scope. Half f the 
s devoted to an survey precursors, founders ,and 
present leaders in the field of juridical sociology, a thorough and 
linarily cl ise-pa icked historical | account. The other half i is. devoted to his | 
system, wherein he distinguishes between the microsociology of 
(law in relation to the internal of association, i.e., types o 
‘a to the kinds of concrete groups and the types of concrete societies), 
and the g netic sociology of law (historical trends and the causal factors — “ 
for them). His development of these three subjects i is boldly 


original, highly : abstract, and neologistic. The entire volume, , while not ab- a 


33 | 
imaschelt” hook, aiming at the same goal, seems somew hat inferior 
—Gurvitch’s in logical integration, theoretical background, and originality. 
Yet it operates with an explicit ‘conceptual scheme defining the criteria of 
elevance, utilizing the notion of societal equilibrium, and linking law with | 
e ethical, cultural, and coercive aspects of this. equilibrium. If the treat- 


is More suggestive it is not to 


Cohen’ s opens with a sharp that all systems 
evaluative. He therefore pleads for a “scientific” 

“ethics to pe the evaluation systematic. In a 107-page chapter « on “T he 
Good,” he admittedly fails to supply such an ethics, resting his own eau 
tological value judgment—that the good is the pursuit ¢ of the good life— ae 2 

e simply ¢ on preference. Finally he has a long chapter g giving the us usual realisti ae 
_ approach to law. His failure is that of rational-individualism. = 

The Jackson eine popular t treatment of legal vagaries. 


con 
+ 
— 


IEWS 


Reviewing the la mplaints against law, (a New” 
_ City lawyer) gives 1 numerous illustrations of what the layman seiadens of a Pk 
: _ provides some informal explanations, a and suggests some remedies. The w ork = 
is replete with apt description, v well-turned phrases, and good stories. os. 
The | slender volume by Sharp and Gregory consists of two series of le - 
ures—one wrongly entitled “Society and the Law,’ ’ the other correctly 


entitled * ‘Government Control of Labor Disputes.’ The first series d s deals 


a contract, and industrial management. The second deals with successive — 
phases i in the legal handling of proletarian collective action, from straight _ 
: a opposition in the beginning to government supervised arbitration today 
eS - Both authors are rational individualists, mainly interested in seeing the law 
- become more “enlightened.” The argument, held together by skilful weav- 
ing of facts and judgments of value, is readable an and informative. 


The of Nations study. contains a wealth. material 
imacy, together with a eel 


“cept from a welfare point of view, ~n supplies plenty o 

Rankin’s legal history of martial law in the L United 
<2 the! New Orleans situation under General Jackson i in the War of of 1812, and 


for law without it. 5 


enns syloania ‘State C College 


er, 
ey Reh much of the « origin and history of the police : sy stem. They are 


originated a as s late as 1829 under the leadership of | Sir Robert Peel, the 
ae Beitieh Premier. Citizens of the United States are even more - astonished 
wa 1844 when New York, under the authority of legislation in that state, _ 
combined its day watch and its night watch in one body under the super. 
ies na of a chief. It was almost ten years later before Boston did the — 
same thing. Before those dates, in London and in the cities of this country, 
the peace was kept by volunteer members of the watch and ward. In London 
= - these ' were under the guidance and control of the aldermen and of the jus- _ 
“the peace. With the growth of cities, the watch and ward sy stem 
proved to be quite inefficient. In the disorder which characterized England 
from the second half. of the eighteenth century on for three-quarters of z a 


— 
— 
—— 
written, well handled. Innocent of sociology, it nevertheless reveals t 
Police I dea: Its History and Evolution in England in the Eighteenth 
and After. By CHARLES Rerrx. New ¥ | 
— 


"AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 

Bet i century, this volunteer system of peace officials proved sO inadequate that 
= esr the army and the militia had d to be called to put down disorders. g 


Before the publication a this book, English n readers were e dependent call 
4 a brief mention of the origin of the European police system in Fosdick’s — 
_ European Police Systems and the first chapter in Moylan’ s Scotland Yard. — 
a he present book i is a thorough- -going history « of the events which led up to — 
the « development of the metropolitan police system in London, the model of — 
ee Sm systems in all English-speaking countries. Only the first chapter of 
= Moylan’ s book gives any history of the metropolitan police force which Bey | 
finally camé to be known as Scotland Yard. 
~The book under review isa well-documented history of the situation in 


4g eee which wpa led, after a a century y and a half of discussion, to the for- 


justices and aldermen of velitica perquisites in the 
peace and order, and finally to establish a civil force competent to 
isorder and crime. One not familiar with the history: of the eighteenth 


extensive were the disorders in the cities of and how ‘inadequately 
- these disorders were met before the formation of the metropolitan —_ 
system. Frequently the militia and the standing a army had to be called a 
to quell disturbances. The civil authorities consisting of the aldermen, the 
justices of ‘the peace, and the forces of watch and ward absolutely broke. 
yy one can easily see the parallel sisutioa e 
sistance shown “eprom forces in English society to the setting up of a 
modern police system and the resistance sk shown by y some modern police sy s- 
tems and sheriffs to the « organization of any state police system. Perhaps, 
after conditions have become serious enough in this country, all of ate 


states will establish st state constabularies and after a time we > also shall look 


ci Publishers, 1997. Pp. 250. 43. 


and “Accidents.” This is a first step toward a clearer identification of these 
factors and the establishment of their relative weights. This list, however. 
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re was a consensus Of opinion that a metropolitan system dé 
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gs and ‘subheads, many more tha 


_ weighed with any accuracy under present conditions. Moreover, the method : 
of f arriving at — weights by having three psychologists apply the list 


g to 604 is simple and crude. One would have 
38.9 percent to environment and 1. percent t to accidents. 
These are clearly plausible approximations. Moreover, Hirsch is ce rtainly 
sound in his repeated i insistence that ‘ “causes’ ” do not operate singly but i in 


complex. The search for the gestalt of these or the syndromes 
indications, pushes research i in t the right | direction. 


Hirsch lays much stress on 

been a greatly overworked explanation of juvenile eect He shows 

that most broken homes furnish no delinquents and that most of the sib- _ 

lings of delinquents are not delinquent. He ingeniously divides such homes 

into two types: those broken involuntarily by death, etc., and those broken 


voluntarily by divorce, psychosis, etc. He finds a touch: greater r incidence 
of feeblemindedness, psychosis, alcoholism, nervous instability, crime, and 
sexual | promiscuity among the parents in the second category of broken 
homes than in the first, and least incidence among the parents from un- 


s. About 65 percent of his delinquents reveal psychological de- 


-viations of apparent significance. The thesis that the quirks of the parents 
associated with the type c of broken (or unbroken) home are due to ohereditary 


fact ctors which lead to juvenile delinquency in the offspring has oe 
"plausible about it, but is far from substantiated by these data. eee ee 


The finds no relation between position o 
difference of ‘sibling ages and _ juvenile delinquency. He finds mental de 


+ ficiency present i in about 45 percent of his cases, associated in about 90 per 
cent of them with other deviations. He finds enuresis, if it continues beyond 


ur b 
Fran K H. .Hanxins 


By Joun C. R. MacDonatp. 
-_-versity Press, 1939 Pp. xiii+263. $3 00. 

book is written especially for gdlicamen: by an experienced police 
officer i in order to acquaint policemen v with the various ways of confidenc 
men. The various types of buncos are ‘the Italian, the Negro, the Filipin 


American major buncos, Penny- Ww buncos, 


ite 


so 


a person 1 charac 


age eleven, to be highly associated with as also with emotional 


| 
al 
| 
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ets. Under each of th 
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: s. Ifwidely read, this book shoulc 


put on guard ne not but also possible victims. It is apparent 
that i in the United States many persons make their living by preying upon — 


Heredity and By H. ‘New MAN 
KN. F REEMAN, and Karu J. Houzincer. Chicago: University o 
> 


f 


ir the most thorough study yet made of twin differences. 
a survey of previous: studies, a critique of methods, an analysis _ 


of criteria for identifying the two types of twins, and a discussion of possible 


ae causes of differences between identical twins reared together. Part II com- | | 
: pares fifty pairs of identical twins and fifty pairs of fraternal twins, all ie - 


_ pairs reared together, for a great variety of physical and mental traits and 
_ handwriting. Part III, nearly two-thirds of the work, 

of identical twins reared apart from. infancy. 
Conclusions are drawn cautiously and circumspectly. Genetic constitu-_ 
oe tion is found to have greatest influence on physical traits, next greatest on | 
general intelligen educational and achievement scores, and least 

on personality and temperament. Environmental influences run in the re- 


_ verse order. No previous study, however, has brought out so clearly that 
fe the relative weights of the two sets of factors depend o on the specific trait 


studied, and the relative intensity and extent of variation in the genetic — 
i. and environmental influences. There is no general, much less one, universal 
value for the weights of heredity | and environment. The relative weights of 


_ the two sets of factors form a continuous variable, since each is to some ex- _ 
tent af a function of f the other. ‘T hen there i is the still undetermined influence, is 


would most biologists. The finding that a weight of 75 percent should be — ta 
attributed to genetic factors and 1 25 percent to environmental for — 
oe and mental differences i is based on the assumption that prenatal influences 
As with respect: to other | traits, the findings regarding personality differ- 
ences are discriminating. In summary, the finding is that “the di fferences 
in the personali ty measures of separated twins have negligible correlation — 
with differences in environment, so far as they could be ascertained a 
estimated along a general scale. This suggests that such relations as exist 
between personality and environment are of a different sort than those be- 
tween environment and ability” (p. 360). They also suggest (pp. 333-334) 
"scarcely at all modifiable, while the highest is e extensively modifiahle. 


not find 


eral 
OL ATAL en VITOn ment fo wi 
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eral c conc! lusions. That, however, i is its distinct 

ity versus environment is not one, e, but many sadiens! Th 

_ thrown a flood of light on the intricate nature of the a Sa 
they have set forth a method that seems likely to prove fruitful in further 


researches; and ra have exposed the ne ed, especially with respect to per- 


 Socio- Economic Stbtus of O Oklahoma Farm rm Families. By W WILLIAM 
ater : Okla h oma Agricultural and Mechanical at Sa 1940, 


_ of standards of v bing, Te re represents a refinement of previous methods for 


. critical ¢ examination of previous research as his starting point, Sewell con- 
structed and standardized an abbreviated scale of 
hich is applicable to Oklahoma farm families. 
Then major shortcomings of this. study are not in or in workman- 
_ ship but in the premises from which it proceeds. The concept of socio-e ~eco- 
‘nomic status is said to include: “Cultural Possessions; Effective Income; 
Material Possessions; and ‘Participation in the Group Activities of the 
Community,” yet the final scale is largely: a measure of possessions. | Noi items Bae hs 
_ of income are included in the final scale and it is tentatively suggested i in an 
appendix that “no sacrifice in reliability or validity would result from omit- 
ting the social participation items” (p. 83). It might be a asked, then, is the i 


concept “‘socio-economic status” as used in this stu sd a valid concept? Even a 


> 


basis of results given on page 84 \ where | it is shown that eeniaiaeliaieion - 
this factor with the other three are r= 12453 and 1318 respectively. Its 
nclusion might also be questioned from the standpoint of logic. A further 
point might be raised concerning | the classification of possessions into * “cul- 
tural” and ‘ ‘material” c categories. . In addition to the discrepancy with cur- 
i “Tent use of the concept | “cultural,” there is much difficulty i in | assigning item 
one category or the other. of be que 
on statistical grounds sin 


capacity Is taken into account in ‘final 
of the retained items, but is : replaced by the sigma method of scx oring which | 
assigns weights solely upon the basis of frequency o of f occurrence in the pop. 
ulation. In practice, however, this criticism is not serious since results ob- 
_ tained by the two methods have ‘om shown to be highly intercorrelated, 


Furthermore, both 


i 
4 
Be 
— 
— 


arbitrary’ scoring to th is 
much more carefully t than in most field studies , but i it departs 
s complete randomization and makes no pretense of meeting rigorous © 


of stratified or purposive sampling. : 


ee he study is a model of careful research beginning with 
ending with logical conclusions. ‘Testing of validity 


ar in ‘the Twentieth ¢ Cen wry. Ea. 
3a en Press, 1940. Pp. : ; 
Personal Aggressiveness an ow LBY 


Nee York: Columbia Universit Prete, 1939. vilit+154. $1.50. 
Warfare: The Relation of War to Lupwic Renn, translated y 


N York: 


Press, “1940. Pp. 
* ing for wars and the characteristics and results of such struggles. But oa 
- _ findings are scattered through many volumes and journals, not available to 
a general 1 readers and college students. To meet the need for a competent 
summary of such: findings, W aller organized War in the Twentieth a = 
via _ This sy mposium contains resumes of ‘their own and other materials by such — 


as Harry Elmer alter Clifford Kirk- 


of his symposium. “N 


opinion was valuable. Such agreement as exists among re various writers— 
and there are in fact wide areas of agreement—is wholly genuine.” 

en overlappings and omissions, both resulting from the symposium device, the eh 
book is a timely, challenging on one of our chief societal dis 


Durbin and Bowlby 
war. In their book, they attempt “to describe and analyse the — psy- 
chological forces lying behind the timeless and ubiquitous urge to ) fight and 
kill.” T hey utilize extensively of Wer drawing heavily on 


| 
| 
econ 
limitations give confidence in f the 
applicability to other places a use of the scale, yet as the author suggests, its 
to other places and at other times should be furth 
— — 
dive 
doe: 
— 
= : 


recent War, Warfare while instructing young officers in 
y both wars. In this book, he unites information on practical warfare with 

economic. _and psychological interpretations. illustrations are nat- 


—urally. drawn from the wars in which Renn served, but the bulk of his facts: 


“War iI and the 's of Hitler “undeclared. war” that preceded 
or Leviathan? explains why Mousley does not like dictators, | or 
“Mammonistic Leviathans,” "and what he would beg about them. W hat es 


calls for the of “the New Democracy” ‘the 
tion « of understanding | for i ignorance, of spirituality for sentimentality, — 
of ¢ courage for fear,” ‘ ‘the union for peace e of America 


socialpsy chological realities 


timate contact with 


al Eu 
tra European eop e 


New York University 


ing in formal thought: a mathematization of logic a critical concern 
with the foundations of mathematics. Informed by these trends, Woodger’s 
‘monograph presents a technique designed to secure the - comparability of — 
diverse scientific endeavors and to implement the construction and elabor: 
tion of more concise and controllable theories. 
Two elements are involved: the thesis of “the Unity of Science” and the — 
fight for clarity of statement in all i inquiry. To the reviewer, the former 
_Soeee not seem important. It is a blurred issue and its aims are not clear, 
Statements of it range from. the need for | a universal pom of notation 


iskemann finished her book just before the outbreak of World War II, 

and she treats especially the countries that were then east of Germany and 
n making a case for his version of back to 
the techniques and contents of recent and current propagandas. Casey, = 
Waller’s symposium, treats war propaganda from a broad viewpoint. 
Durbin and Bowlby analyze it psychologically. 

of a traveler who has had in 
echnique of Theory Construction. By J. H. Woopcer. International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 2, No. 5. Chicago: The University 

CUSSION Of it seems largely irrelevant to the advance Of any given Drancn oO 

inquiry. Its possibilities are secondary to the focus of the philosophy of sci- 
movement on the lingual equipment of those who would know. This 
is the significant part in Woodger’s work and it is the central concern 


‘modernized version of s House has asa ‘prominent ‘occupant 


acquire a a new ‘pattern and rigor of mind. 


The M erialist Concept 
Fepern. New York: The Macmillas 


_ Dangerous Thoughts. By Lance GBE} ew York: W 


940. Pp. 283. $2. 75+ 


of its metaphysical ian scientific | pre nsions, and it its 


theological dogmatism, , Marxism, broadly viewed, can be epitomized “ 
moral precept: Treat human beings humanely, that i is, treat men as moral 


a ends | in n themselves, not simply as means to ends. Much of Marx’s radical 


attack up upon capitalist production has its roots in this very human protest 
against an economic order that systematically dehumanizes humanity, 


a brutalizes it, and makes endemic the condition of homo homini lupus. And, a. 
ae 


ee this moral appeal of Marxism is far more responsible for the sym 
pathetic response with which i ‘it has been greeted for well nigh a . century — 
_ now than either its incomprehensible metaphysics or its involved economics. 
a Marxist can neither explain the operations of the dialectic nor cal- 
F culate rates of surplus value. Of course, , there i is more to Marxism than this 
_ moral attack on man’s inhumanity to man, but the rest, if I may exploit — 
: _ Marxian categories, is ideology and superstructure. The dynamics of Marx- 


— ism is this ardent affirmation, in a 2 world i in which i it is ‘80 > largely denied, of 


’s essential humanity. 

This, I believe, i is in part what Lefebvre i 
essay on dialectical materialism, especially in. his emphasis on a “total hu- — 

manism” with i its ideal of the ‘ ‘total man” ’ who i is “the free individual i in the 


doctrine of dialectical materialism, Marx has out- Hegeled Hegel—has, 

deed, produced a system that “in a sense is more Hegelian than Hegelian- 

(p. 86). A A summary presentation of the between Hegel’s logic 
-itsel to the proposition . that Hegel was not a true Hegelian in that, in con- 

~ tradiction to his own dialectical method, he erected a closed, 


narcissistic, and solitary 1 universe 


born of his own speculative 


free community” (pp. 148- -149). Lefebvre’s effort is to show how, in the = 


Woodger’s view, the function of the theorist is the a 
6) of the theorist is the articulation 
— articulation of pre 
Monograph nea in some such fashi 
rialisme dialectique. By H. Lerenvae. Paris: Alcan, 1939, conc 
y: A Critical Analysis. B 
W. Norton . soph 
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coincides in 1 broad outline with the | 

po views on ale expressed by Marx and Engels. He then proceeds to 

e: show how, in the process. of surging beyond Hegel, Marx came first to his 
bad torical materialism and later, with the acceptance of the dialectical method - 
which he had previously rejected, to dialectical materialism (p. 63). Thus, — 
in its very formulation, dialectical materialism had a dialectical develop__ 

ment (p. 83). The second part of Lefebvre’s essay is devoted to a dialectical ae 
analysis of F the relations of man to production, nature, ‘society, and the es 

ire materialism i is the central theme o of this essay, one > would utes 

navarally expect the author to shed light on the meaning of this — = 


to reaffirm Hegelian of Marxism while at the same time 
ing: the “ economism ” of Marxian 1 thought - Korsch recently referred t tothe 
- efforts to preserve . within the materialistic scheme of Marxism the philo- 
_ sophical dialectics of Hegel as ‘‘neither fish, nor fowl, nor good red herring.’ Bis 
a _ Federn’s volume is a critical polemic against the materialist conception “a 
_ history as defined by Marx in the Introduction to the Critique of Political — 
Economy Federn considers, in order, the primacy of the productive f force 
; the relation of social, political, and intellectual life to the mode of produc- ah 
_ tion, the applications of the Marxian view to social revolutions, the theory 
of historical epochs, dialectics, ahd the doctrine of necessity. A final chap- am 
ter presents in cursory form Federn’s own theory of history, which he sum- ; 
marizes as follows: ‘ “Production i is due to need; the methods of production 
depend solely on the degree of intellectual development ‘attained by man 


well as the distribution of the product. Intellect and Power appear to b be 
the two causal factors which, all through history, 
and political state of mankind”  (p. 253). These are undoubtedly rash words, ¥ 
but Federn promises a forthcoming volume in which he will attempt t their 
Federn’s critical attack consists mainly of confronting Marx with Tarde. 
he French sociologist, it will be recalled, based his social | logic on desires e: 


and beliefs and erected a sociological system in which primary ee 


is assigned to the processes sof invention and imitation, to creative genius, to. 


mental nature of what the Marxists call the and 
E This, he feels, 1 vitiates the Marxian theses. But it is significant to note, in 
— connection, that G. D. H. Soe who knows what Marx really meant, 


il 
— 
— 
— 
“materialist” eml ing power of the mind.” If this be 
and t power of the m i 
The major, but by no means or 


their reification of social categories, to the and 
nature of Marx’s formulations, to the fact that Marx did not always agree : 
= Marx and that Marxists are sometimes ; guilty of historical errors, and es 
_ to the Marxian underestimation of the role of genius. Particularly annoying | 

ae n Federn is his adherence to an outmoded Spencerian anthropology. Sea 

_Hogben’s Dangerous Thoughts—dangerous refers to. their non-endorse- 

ment by a 1 church—is a collection of essays and addresses with no particular 
unity other than the author’s implicit social philosophy. This creed, called _ 
scientific humanism, i is given its most explicit, albeit not too precise, formu- 
=e — lation in the first essay. Its cardinal tenet is the implementation of the ag 
of plenty for all the people by the fullest development of the social and hue 
man potentialities of scientific knowledge. ‘It is part: technocracy, part 
part scientism, | part common sense, with the whole liberally 


edge For What? and: may be taken as the ‘credo. of modern liberal intellec- 
~tuals trained in. the scientific tradition. “The social contract of scientifi 
humanism he recognition that the sufficient basis for rationé 

between citizens is scientific investigation of the common needs of man- 

ealistic ‘survey of how gs Bet social institutions contribute to or militate 
against the hase of such 1 resources for the satisfaction of fundamental human — 


needs 17). The essays include studies in the social history of 
ie analyses of the place of science in the school and in the education of citizens, 
¥ aa and of the impediments to scientific inquiry i in contemporary society, criti- 
Ja cal remarks on the Marxian theory of class struggle and the relations 
tween Marxism and the middle classes, and discussions of the problems of 


eugenics, prejudice, fertility trends, and. adult education. 
Teachers will find especially valuable Hogben’ s numerous shrewd | 


servations on how to teach even dry - subjects with i interest and e1 hasiasm. 
pedagogical prowess, with broad social consciousness, ‘and sensitive to the 


social functions and obligations of science and education, Hogben represents ee 
in many respects the modern ideal intellectual. ‘The reviewer has exercised 


Bro 


® _ efforts to to expound faithfully the heresy to be combated. The first part is. 


— ness” of 
swith 
— 
> 


with the shteanahes of Russia Communism, which is in turn identified A 
with the theory and practice of Stalinism. The second part contains a criti- _ 
cism of this philosophy ranging from | its metaphysics to its social theory 3 
Unfortunately, the book is marred by an ill-tempered and inaccurate pref- 
* F. J. Sheen, written in a tone which borders on vulgarity. jag ; 
e ches. views so uncongenial to his own outlook. It is to 
_ that in this respect | his book will establish a precedent i in future d discussion: 
Zs of the subject emanating from Catholic circles. His exposition, naturally 


reflects an interpretation | of s doctrines. He stresses their i 


nterpreta ourse, no 
highly ponte whether on the basic « questions 0 of method ar and polit i 
2 is the valid one. Due to his desire to strengthen his interpretation, os 
perhaps for some other reason, McFadden offends against accepted canons 
of scholarship by failing to indicate that when ie italicizes words in cita- 
tions from Marx, the italics are his and not Marx’s. Failure to do thi 
represents a serious form of the fallacy of a ce 
’ McFadden’ s criticisms of this philosophy of Communism are ver 
teresting. He counterposes to its “false” I Hegelian metaphysics the “true’ 8 
Thomistic metaphysics, and to its simplistic social and political theories ; 
host of objections already made familiar by several generations of critical, 
and in the main non- T ‘homist, social analysts. Here : and 1 there, ‘McFadden 
lapses into a serious mistake. He confuses private ownership of personal 
goods with private ownership of instruments of production. It is only the 


latter for whose socialization Marx calls. But what is more grievous, he 
"argues that Marx maintains “that man’s personal labor gives him a personal 
right to that which he produces”; since this maxim justifies ‘private owner 
_ ship, McFadden concludes that the theory of Marxism itself contains ‘ 
Bes, superb defence of private ownership.” If McFadden will carefully consul a 
) Marx’s Critique ¢ of the Gotha Program, which he lists in his bibliography, h he Nice 
will find that this maxim is decisively rejected. aS 


To sociologists and students of social theory, McFadden’ s b 


most interesting because of the similarities to which the author himsel 
calls attention between the totalitarian form of | Communism, which he iden. 


tifies with Marxism, and Catholicism. Concerning the theory of knowledge. 
writes, ‘ “the followers of the Angelic Doctor and the Marxist 


which hold in common Thomism as does Marxism’ 


205, italics in original). Concerning social Practice, “ “We agree wit 
_ Communism in its belief that a revolution is necessary, that it will involve — : 


violence, that it should be international i in scope, and that 1 it should abolis 
economic - exploitation in society’ (p. 311, italics in original). Of course 
there are important: here as McFadden stresses. The Marxis 
theory of knowledge is connected by a belief in the immateriality of mind — 


and Its theory of revolution by the view that the Spiritual revolution must — 


— 
— 
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present- as listed by our author, and if v we add ‘the im. 
pressive parallelisms of orga 


be established that totalitarian Communism (Stalinism, Trot- 
skyism) and des their differences, have much more 


Cooperation. By N. Loucks and J. W W ELDON Hoor. New 


ork: Harper & Bros., 
text in'the fiel d of comparative ec nomics cribin d 
conflicting economic systems has long been needed. In meeting 


the authors nt ae aya a capable and impartial work which should — 


hd 
economic and those basic economic princi which would be opera- 

An 1 interesting ii innovation in in the book immediately following this chapter a 
and preceding the detailed accounts of communism, socialism, fascism, and 
cooperation is a section devoted to o the idea of progress and to the utopias: 
of | and Bellamy, | not because they stimulating 


not treated. instead, ‘the: authors use principles of 
= comparison and contrast in their discussion of other types of f econ- 
omy . The wisdom of this procedure i is open ‘to question. . Moreover, a acom- 
parative study of economic systems should perhaps include, in historical _ 
perspective, systems that preceded capitalism such as slavery, , feudalism, 
ta and mercantilism, and provide the main patterns of economic life among _ 
_ preliterate groups s such as the Zuni, Trobrianders, and the ‘Kwakiutl. Be- 
- sides c containing questions for discussion, subjects for student reports, a and 
eee for further reading, the book contains numerous appendices 
| giving i in full the Communist Manifesto of 1848, the program of the Nation- = a 
‘of 1920, and many other i 


ry study o he book, no pr er entitle 
i cialize 
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Lin. D.C.: The William 
— hite Psychiatric Foundation, (may be obtained from. 


g West t 57th Street, New Y 50. 
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ork: he Macmillan. Co., 1939. "Pp. 5. 
Rise of a By Jane Perry Cuark. Ne 
bia University P Press, 1938. Bp. . $3. 50. 


William Penn as Social Philosopher. By Ewarp C. Beary, Yor 
Columbia’ University Press, 1939- Pp. xiii +338. $3.50. 


an Be 1939. AA 


On the ‘Reconstruction. of the Social Order (Quadregisimo 


of His Holiness ope Pius xX - New siscies The on rican Press, 1938. 


Der Wandel in japanischen’ Staatsdenken der 
Kaempr. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1938. Pp. xv+76. RM. 4-50 


er Kampf um die Vilkerordnung. Ed. by Hans K. E. L. KELLER, 
the of Akademie fiir die Rechte der Vilker. Berlin: 


WAC 


on Its aim is to throw 


concerns government. . In this, beginning with the viewpoints 
of Hegel and Mill, a line is traced through Carlyle, Nietzsche, and a 


_ down to ‘Mussolini and Hitler. In the second part, which includes the eco- 
nomic problems, there are” selections: from Bastiat, | and Marx 


a 
Entrives. London: Ox al Thought. By ALEXANDER Passer — 
— 
die Risorgimeno, By J. Nemo. Paris: Libra 
— f All these publications belong to the field of political sociology. mie a 
opinion, Zimmern’s of political sociology. In our 
modern British Liberalism. 


ense: ; that the = political theory, “if it be worthy at all of a dis- 


world order, is the weakest portion of the book since, with the exception of — ae 
es Elihu Root, the authors—Lord Parker of ‘Waddington, Max Huber, L Léon 
Georges Scelle, Georges Renard, and Lord Halifax—are rela- 
tively unimportant as original and influential thinkers. But the = eS 
be known in n original t to all students of modern ideologies. es Sl ry ee a 
he six lectures of D’Entréves are a systematic ‘survey of the great 
problems of law and obligation—problems which now perplex thoughtful 
_ men and women in the world as they have rarely been perplexed before— a 
in the light of the teaching of St. . Thomas Aquinas, Marsilius of Padua, 
Richard Hooker. The author r repudiates emphatically the view that 
_ this thought can be appreciated out of its setting, but he asserts, with th equal 
ei emphasis, sy hat medieval thinkers had to say about such matters as 
the nature of political obligation and the relations between the meaning 
of law and) the objects of political association was a positive 
to later th ught. D’Entréves raises some very interesting po points: that the — 4 
eee modern meaning of the word “state” is a comparatively recent ac uisition, — 7 
oe g paratively r qui 


oy for not even Machiavelli can be said to have ‘used it in its s truly modern _ 


ote of ideas, not a history of political institutions”; _ 


h of political theory is “first and foremost the history of the 
solve the problem of political obligation” ; and that “the 
gment of the ‘contemporary’ character of the history 


oc- 

trines, nor does it free the primary and obvious 


em to v 


x a they are timeless.” We could, of course, quarrel with D’Entréves’ fan- 
% damental assumptions on ideological as well as on empirical grounds. 
a But suffice it to say that within the limits of the author’s philosophical — 7 
_ framework, he has produced a charming, scholarly product which touches _ 
P Pp 
various fields of instance, his statement me” the idea hat 


4  tionalism and Racialism, with significant quotations from Herder, Fichte, 
| 
| 
if 
mos 
duri 
Pig 
trines may seem, the prob ich they respond remains a constan 
one and, despite all changes of circumstance, is the problem which still kee 
- i ae faces us the moment we begin to reflect on and inquire into the foundations a Bee 
of authority and the grounds of political obligation”; and what matters 
anal 
element that never is and never can be merely human,” is the reiteration | 
the sociologist’s knowledge of ideologies and myths. Brvc 


in’s essay (a reprint on antistatism, the theory that 
- rejects the state as such and that suggests a society of liberty and equality, | pe 
deals with the Taoist, Cynic- Stoic, Liberal, Communist, and the anarchist aa 
heories of the state, patterns, and social and psychological conditions of 
antistatism. The p procedure of analysis is comparative and comprehensive, ae 


seeking to disclose certain fundamental similarities and differences among — j 


the several antistate sy stems. The general conclusions of Lin are that, from 
the social point of view, “antistatism 1 generally emerges fromarisingclass = 
that is blocked”; from the psychological point c of view, it “issues from an aes 
Bag: individual whose « ego, , whose self-esteem or self-pride, is wounded through © 
the s social blockage, through deprivation or discrimination. ” But, vunfor- 
tunately, we find here nothing which would, for instance, sustain Lin’ 
thesis in regard to Prince Kropotkin. The reviewer is therefore incline 
believe hes Lin’s essay | is ‘not very important | as a thesis proving its own 
= conclusions, but rather as a substantial survey of the field which, in view ie 
f the present trends overemphasizing the importance of the state as man’s =: 


‘most valued social i institution, 1, has nearl been for otten b our scholarshi , 
in 1888. ‘To commemorate the completion of the half alf century 


during g which his book has been accepted as the great classic on — aes 
nited States—and the success of which has been 


> 


= 


American» political scientists examine critically the 
a aspects | of that famous book: : Charles G. Haines discusses s Bryce and Ameri- 


can Constitutional Federalism; Robert Ne American Parties and 


‘a that Bry ce not America’s party system asa new 
a: field for political research (and thus was the forerunner of Ostrogorski, = 


Anson D. ‘Jones Ford, Charles A. Beard, Charles 


ce’s predecessors avoided of the for such a 


ae analysis would be rather disreputable, or at least vastly inferior to the regu 
a arly established constitutional agencies of government. . Brooks goes even ae 
so far as to conclude that “with the ‘single exception of « de Tocqueville, _ ae 


had n no predecessor. After the passage of fifty years he still has no 


— 
| — 
Though his Materials | y in America; 
the American Comn Frances L. Reinhold, at Contemporary R -Coker, 
Opinion as Bry rk; Frances I. Reinhold State and Local Government 
Acton . nted, as well as ing his professorshi drow Wilson’s 
mn. since re as the review publi essorship at Wesleyan 
Sashioned poli realism, untrammeled by th published in England 
essays, itical scientists, is the mo by the usual éngland by Lo 
= — 
— 
OF 
as 


Hugo Minsterberg’s, André Siegfried’s, s, H. G. Wells’ » J. 
; ‘Meairhead’s sad J. A. Spender’ 's studies of our government and people, : 
f as compared with th Bryce, “ ‘deserve no higher rating than that of mere 
sketches.” But we ‘we must ‘some « objections to Graves’ fundamental 
assumption | that “ Bryce fully realized, as do present-day students, that 
the phenomena of public « opinion in a given society depend to a considerable 
- extent upon the national character of the people.” We cannot blame Bryc 
-so much for making his assumption in 1888. But Graves ought to be awar 
that" “the national character” is a very complex cultural phenomenon. What 
= are try ing to emphasize i is s not that st such characterizations are necessarily — i 
of them may true—but that they are worth- 
a limited cultural area. 
‘than one years de Tocqueville was “ struck by the 
quod sense and practical judgment of the Americans .. . in the ingenious 
by!’ which they elude the numberless difficulties resulting from their 
= constitution.” .” With the pa passage of the years, the accumulation of | 
Judicial: 1 interpretations of that constitution and the inevitable conflict | 
between a growing concentration of economic power and a constant nt devel — 
opment of the sphere of governmental action has served to increase the - 
difficulties. But the “ingenious devices” themselves have also increased i in < 
number and importance. Clark’s study explores ‘some of them and their 
| operation in dealing with certain economic and social problems. The mai 


a value of. the work lies in its definite ; attempt to discover, in the ; shifting 
_ panorama of Federal and State relations, more than the bare bones of legal 


oa ; structure and to learn something of the temper of Federal-State cooperation an 


ae Using manuscript letters and papers of William Penn as | well ; as printed Rat 


ie sources, Beatty has made the most complete study to date of the political, 
economic, and social theories and ideas of the Quaker founder of Pennsyl- 


see vania. It is a conventional doctorial thesis which makes no attempt to 
offer a psychological analysis of Penn, whose “ideology often rationalized | E 
his desires” and who essentially “‘was a pragmatist. 
a Although as eminent a scholar as Charles A. Beard has said that 7 
_ Taylor’ s An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy Of the Government of 
the United States deserves to rank ‘ ‘among the two or three really historic 


Be contributions to political science which have been produced in the oe 


States, little been given Taylor i in n history or biography 


“measures s of 


formulated the State Rights doctrine. Mudge ‘particular contribution is 
: an evaluation of Taylor’s beliefs in terms of their importance and — 


| 
alse 
i 
rege 
| % 
of the Jeffersonian cause, who devoted much of 
experiments in agriculture and fought the financial 
— C. A. Beard, “Time, Technology, and the Creative Spirit in Political Science,” 4meri- 
| 


Nemo’s essay on t the political of Ital ie nineteenth 
‘twentieth c centuries is primarily another ideological glorification of Fas- 
. He aims to prove that Mussolini is the ‘ “continuateur du Risorgi- " 
‘mento, créateur de cet ordre nouveau qui est dénommé fascisme en Italie.” 
Kurt-Bernhard’s booklet resembles somewhat Zimmern’s book as a 
lection of ‘readings. If the reader will not be antagonized by the author’s | 


hints that he i is, “in spite of being a member of one of Germany’ s —s 
ruling families man hardy Pri came up from the ranks,’ ' his 


the basis of a lar e amount of erudition » the fandamental theories of the ie Pena 


Japanese : state, with particular r reference to Tennd. The main 1 emphasis i is eee 
on the ideological reasoning rather than on the political realities. ‘But v we 
ertainly prefer this heavily documented thesis to the report t of the research 
work of the Academy for the Rights of Nations of Germany as well as of the 


this publication has apinaned: at all. “Or has it been pu put out to show how 
litler can flabbergast the world by divorcing his words and promises from 


is said here members of the various 


You Might Like Socialism. By Coruiss Lam 
Books, 1939. Pp. x+308. $o. 95- 
| Democracy Versus Socialism. By Max meni New 


~ School of Social Science, 1939. Pp. xxx+468. $2.00 


Right. Wa ages and Abundance. By A. GRANT New York E. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xi+316. $2.50. 


Constitutio for. Democracy. By ' Grorce New Haven 


fale University Press, 1939. Pp. 1 . IOI. $1.50. 


Problems. By L 


: Social Sciences, V ol. I , No. 
Th authors of the first four volumes i int the list all make the sharon ek 
in some respects our economic system is at 


ve 


what useful his selections on the Comparist 
fe will find some ism, nazism, and American democracy. 
| 
at | 
akers are on the sche a 
w York: Modern Age 
York: Henry George 
«Labor Policy Un 1 
| 


- thors, will redound to 0 the advantage of s society. . Here the resemblance ends. 
_ Each writer has a distinct point of vi iew marking him off from each of the 
Lamont speaks from the vantage p int of one who, as site member o: 
America’ s privileged classes, cannot be accused of a a personal, economic” 
_ motive in the choice of his position. He analyzes his own attitudes, outlines” Pre 
_in detail the organization of a planned, socialistic society, paints a brig ht 
ss picture of Russia, deplores the lack of democracy in American life, and 
- promises | a family income of $5000 per year in a socialistic United States. — 
_ Democracy Versus Socialism is the third edition of a book originally pub- 
lished in 1got. Itisa 2 scholarly criticism of the Marxian theory y of value, 
ending with an argument in favor of the abolition of private ownership 0 of 
land through the single tax system proposed by Henry George. . McGrego 
- holds the belief that depression, with consequent failure of democracy, re- Re 
sults from lack of purchasing power i in the working classes, and that the : 
remedy lies in paying higher wages, , demonetizing gold, and 
free trade. Soule’s book i is a reprint | of the Storrs Lectures on Jurisprudence — et 
given in the Yale School of Law. According to the view here presented, - 3 
the inability of private business to function effectively and 
ss The only practical remedy is for the government to carry on 


the functions of business until business , if need be. 


a presentation of the respective poli 


cles recently operating in Great Britain, WwW eimar Germany, Australasia 
and the United States. 


Man. By _Evorne 


political sociology, will have the patience to this diffi- 


a cult book, Out of Revolution, by « a German philosopher-historian. . But who- Sie 
—_ does will be —- for his efforts. This reviewer finds the book one - 


4 
; 


oks on 


useful social The book is not a science of 
: — author, who 10 served i in the German army in World War I, says se a 
a a this book originates in an experience we a 
Pi ” Twenty million men in conflict from aoa 


|) ICAL REVIEW 
| 
— 
—. 
i ao of Revolution: Au York: William Morro —— 
PE ae pel e philosophy of history written by the ol erudite book with a with 
BE the philosophy o nth century. Here is an mele 
: 


4 that each g great si successive sige tg in sag has contributed basic prin- 
ciples that have become diffused throughout the Western World and hav 
become t the common property of all Western peoples The actual | histori 
olutions are taken up in reverse chronological order. Part I traces sec 
ice dar: revolutions from the Russian Revolution back through the French Rev 
ie olution, , the English Revolution of 1688, to the German Protestant Revol 
tion; ‘and Part II goes back to the clerical revolutions in the Roman and — 
medieval periods. Each of the secular revolutions ac achieved a unique a 
nificance for the periods of Western man that have followed. A too brief 
- summary of the distinctive contributions of each revolution is as follows: 


the Russian Revolution intends to make every "proletarian a capitalist” 


‘eralism, and nationalism” ete English Revolution enunciated | the doctrine 
i ofa commonwealth of social classes and “every gentleman a king”; 
German Revolution made “‘every Christian’ apriest,” far-reaching con- 
"sequences in the creation of a civil service and free universities for the pur- 
suit of knowledge. These single sentence summaries are far from doing jus- — 
tice to Rosenstock- Huessy’s detailed treatment of each revolution;. but 
2 is all the space that can be allowed in a brief review. ‘eae 
With the author’s metaphysical and somewhat mystical principles (ae 
and cultural development, the reviewer ‘would take issue. The 
ist culture historians move on more solid ground. But in the field of social © 


‘philosophy, and particularly i in | the field of philosophy of history, there are & ck 
A widely divergent o opinions. . There is no science here to guide our conclusions. : 
However, this ‘reviewer greatly appreciates Rosenstock-Huessy’s s book. He 


hopes to have a month of leisure time to read it more carefully and to reflect "Sete ee east 


on its conclusions. The time has arrived for a historical sociologist to give us — 
good book on the cultural and sociological meaning of Western civiliza- 
ion. The integration that could be made now by a real historian-sociologist _ ay 
would be a big help. This’ book by one so well learned i in the large outlines oo 
al dey 


ve opment brings n neare ‘the book that i: is needed. sh 


“Gy 


Pp. 
Fosdick’s attempt to track down the meaning of that dae: and cha- 
‘meleon-like word liberty. That her expedition is not altogether unsuccessful _ 
is due to her recognition of the fact ‘that. despite the numerous crimes that 


have 
3 ave been committed in its name, , and the many varied social situations in 


absence of constraint on an ‘individual or a: group an external. 
authority. Positively, it would seem to imply the release of of man’s individ- 


be written in terms of a series of revolutions that have occurred 
q 3 
| 
— 
at 
— 
State Collegeof Washington = 


a sum. f conditions or essential to this development. These 


tions may group under the general categories of cultural and 
conomic addition, liberty i: is necessary, 


they 


ree to suiciinian the broad uses to which cP power is put. . While s nid 


reedom does not assure the other fundamental liberties, it is more likely to aa 


hem possible than is the freedom ofa small minority group to. decide oe 
_ ‘make them po ofa pt 


ag policy arbitrarily” (p. 172). This restatement of the problem i: is not unlike EB 
fee Hobhouse’s ‘illuminating analysis: of liberty i in The Rational Good and The © 
Elements « of Social Justice. Fosdick’s s skillful penetration into the Protea 


book are d venture into > the j angle land of political 
theor 


a well- written account of modern spies, secret propagandists, a 
3 saboteurs with clever emphasis on the human interest side of the trade. The — 


» “Mata Hari dealing with the thrilling 


“piece. One| wonders w w will get to wok on the story. 


instructive to the a antes are ‘ie chapters dealing with the organization 
and the « operation of the Nazi. secret service, although little of the informa- 


‘In dictatorial countries not dia ‘the number of spies employ ed by the 
government has increased, but as the title of the book nicely indicates, their — 
organization has been rendered more - efficient. “In M In March, 19355 minutes 

taken at a meeting in Himnler’s office and subsequently stolen reveal that — pane 
at that time there were 2,450 Gestapo agents abroad, each one the leader of a 


a nid (a cell) that averaged thirty-two agents. Since then the growth of © 
_ Gestapo at home and abroad has tremendously accelerated.’ ” We live in the 
age of scientifically organized and bureaucratically terro 


we. he book contains no information on Russia’s s an 


New School for Social Research 


Pressures on the ‘Legislature of New Jersey. ‘By Darron Davio 
Columbia Untecesity Press, 1938. ‘Pp. 237- , $2. 75. 


( cy as the substi titution o 
s "majority ballots for r minori rity bullets. As o1 one reads y the numerous studies of 


iii 
of Spies. By Got.toms. New York: The Macmillan Co. the 
pro 
thei 
| 
ii 
Soe 
iii 


“ment ballot is being with g govern- 
_ ‘ment by bulletin. ‘The influence | of organized interest groups in the deter-— 
mination of public policy is certainly not a new phenomenon. The clash - ek: 
rival pressure groups was not unknown | to Aristotle, and the early chapters Be poms 
of Thucydides abound with instances of special pleading by organized — ae 

ninorities in their efforts to determine the shape of things to come. The — 
pressure of feudal landlords, ecclesiastical foundations, and subsequently « of 
‘merchants, ‘manufacturers, and workers upon those who held the re reins of 
power, is well known to students of history 


As grew both i in n number and pressures 


pe and the baton of ‘power now to one ‘group, now | toan- 

other as the pattern of pressure s shifted. . Moreover, pressure came to. be ap- eee: 
& plied 1 not only within the structure of organized. government, but from the “Fe 
outside as the principle of guidance from throne and altar vielded to that of i ‘ 


Mass consent. t. Universal suffrage, giving voice to the‘ ‘people’ became 


‘programs, legislative counselors, and mass demonstrations, both real 


confused, he reason is to be found not so much in what Faguet called the 
“cult of incompetence,” as in the opinion w which in 
democracy i is the lodestar oflegislation. 


ph 
‘ McKean, who brings to his study not only the skill of first- rate scholar 


set the s stage with a detailed analysis of the social, economic, and ted 
of New Jersey politics, he presents | the players. as they speak ; 
their lines and move through their often none-too-convincing roles. No less. 
than fifty business groups appear, representing every interest tion N the 


- Here the reader will find | pressure groups within pressure groups with the 
focal points of power laid bare. The relation between pressure activities and 
; party organizations is dramatically set forth in a vivid account of the an 
_ paign for adoption and repeal of the New Jersey sales tax. With both h major — 
i parties pledged | to economy and tax reduction, the he legislature under execu- 


tive ‘guidance and pr pressure from real estate, highway ay, municipal, and farm 
_ organizations nevertheless put through ra en avy on consume! 


business, professional, and labor groups became a bat 
r tering 1 ram against 1 which all appeals to party discipline were vain Within» 
ar after its adoption the sales tax was repealed. The methods employed 
in this and other campaigns were not unique although there is a | hint of — 


- Hitlerian | theory i in the « comment made by the executive secretary of the 
a Repeal Assaciasion ignified publicity wi will never succeed. Facts and 


———i 
= 
— 4 
| 


4 


nst 


time went on,” wrote Thucydides, “ 
came great and populous; but falling a prey to lee she became 
much enfeebled. . . .”” There are those who see in the contemporary reign 

ils A “of pressure politics signs ( ofa similar enfeeblement of democratic institutions — 

and who cry out for a restoration of the old unity under authoritarian 
- pices. One can only hope that instead of turning to totalitarianism, those aa 
who: wish to preserve free government will realize that the alleged evil of | Bs 
‘3 re, is a small price to pay for freedom. . The greater peril is not 
that we shall fall “ ‘prey to factions” freely competing, but that we shall sub- 
na bY mit to one ne faction and to the forcible exclusion or suppression of others. Fs 
College ae 


Berkeley University 


| wana to historical materials, Teggart has made a notable contribution onl 
- the social sciences. He has not ‘only succeeded i in bringing to light valuable 
_ new data relating to the classical historical problem of the barbarian in 
_ vasions of the Roman Empire a and their causation, but has also suggested 
the basis fora new type of investigation i in the field of human history 4 ee : 
In order'to appreciate the i importance of Teggart’ s work, reflecting as it 
does some thirty years of continuous research in the methodology of the © 
a social sciences, one must recur to his general point of view concerning the 
study of man. It has long been his thesis, vigorously and cogently argued _ a3 
in his’ Prolegomena to History (Berkeley, 1916), The Processes of History S 
(New! Haven, 1918), and Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), that. the 
academic historian has failed to produce scientific knowledge of the proc. 


i. a order to > classify groups of events as a first step in obtaining conan of 


_ correlation with respect to some given problem, but rather for the fulfill- 
3 t of the literary requirements which have governed the writing 4 


histories ever since Herodotus and Thucydides. We: 


-- Teggart’s ’s central o objective is the determination, by empirical i investiga- Re: 
tion, of conceptual ‘models: of “how things work” j in determining the his. 
torical experiences of mankind. The focus of the problem i is the causation i. hy 


i historical change, with the aim of determining the processes operative in 
that give rise to either of slow or discontinuous 


| figures may prove points to the intelligent, but only hysterical ravings ap- 
ved 
— 
| 
= 
ime poverned by the desire to create a synthe waite 
fac 
— 


= as the doctrine of has assumed, but asa 

enon itself calling for explanation. In his approach to o the problem, he sug- 
_ gests that it is necessary to compare histories (genealogies) representing the 


simultaneous record of events in contiguous geographical areas, in 


Since ‘this suggests that change i is primarily an intrusive phenomenon, and 
- stability is the normal characteristic of isolated cultures, the center of 
interest rests s in the whole problem of cultural contact. Iti ‘Is not accidental, 


therefore, that Teggart’s major concerns lie in a world view of the history of B 
different and in the role of trade routes as the primary agencies 


during years 58 B.C.- -107 A.D.? a survey of 
existing theories designed to account for the phenomenon, ‘Teggart con-— 
cluded from their lack of agreement that another approach was necessa 
compare the histories of f the Empire, i its border dominions, and 


arduens research over many years, involving a painstaking survey of an 
enormous literature, Teggart obtained an hypothesis which stood up 
ast out exception when tested in the forty cases of occurrences within this _ 
period of time. He concludes that “ barbarian uprisings in Europe were 
preceded invariably by the outbreak of war either on the eastern frontiers — 
; of the Roman Empire or in the ‘Western Regions’ of the Chinese.” The in p 
Ee vasions following inetheee in the Roman East took place both on the Bic 4 
lower Danube and the Rhine. The uprisings occurring in Chinese Turke-— 
c ‘stan, however, affected only the upper Danube. There are no uprisings r not ‘2 ; 
preceded by respective disturbances in the Near or Far East; nor were 


there any wars in the Roman East or the T’ien Shan not followed by re- 


4 


spective outbreaks in Europe. . So, Teggart concludes, the foreign policies 


of the Chinese and Roman Empires involved consequences 


©. 


‘Sa in space and time to cover sr broader ar areas of world history, n mig ght 
ultimately be invaluable for the determination of national policy. eee, 
Questions naturally ari concerning the thesis itself (which 


_ Tests upon the importance of the disruptions of trade routes by wars as 
_ factor creating social instability for the peoples affected), and the general — 
assumptions that there exist discoverable 1 uniformities of coexistence and 


characteristic of the given historical and 


7 
— 
oach with actual historical materials. if 
._What 
— 
—— 
— 
— 


situation is not indicated. If it doesn’t, one may to 
der whether 

same: manner that the principles of mechanics and phys sics can be applied ‘a 

vondiat areas of space and time, would shed much additional ee on ‘oll aa 
e Ss processes as a whole, and i it is his hope that ‘efforts will be made in oe 4 
his ‘direction, particularly aimed at comparing the great epochs in the 


tors in their determination. Against his whole position, it t has traditionally a 
at been argued that an historical event is a “unique,” spatio-temporal datum — 


_ whose very individuality defies comparison; that scientific laws rest upon 
manipulation of aneutral subject-matter under controlled 


onditions, whilst history deals with human activities » and human beings 
make value-judgments, and act under the influence of motives, with the Fe 
~ result that the body of facts developed in the humanistic sphere is qualita- _ 
Rt - tively di different from that in the natural and biological sciences—i. 0.5 ONE 4 
cannot ‘experiment. with “free” human beings” who are choosing agents 
and not inert materials. In rebuttal against these arguments which are 
zs) urged for the impossibility of a scientific history, Teggart has merely _ 
cee plied that the possibility of the use of scientific method cannot be decided _ 
a7 priors either pro or con, and that the obligation confronting the human-— 
at least is to explore its possibility. 
Certain comments concerning the argument are of some ar 
cick point. From the fact that the statesmen of both. the Chinese and Roman 
boa. Empires of this period proposed war, Teggart draws the moral conclusion | 
a4 that they « did so without full knowledge: of the consequences of their actions. 
ie also suggests that the internal history of Rome cannot be understood — 
adequately apart from the relation of the empire to t the histories « of contig- — 
_ uous peoples. But cannot the behavior of statesmen also be related to ol 
nal causative factors of a political and economic character, which may also — 
‘give | rise to processes ¢ of change, though not necessarily either i intrusive or 
given impetus by external relations with the histories of other peoples? _ 
_ not, for instance, the type of hypotheses proffered b | 
a determinable relationship between the economic process and the institu- 
tional structure of a society, also of some relevance to the problem of change? 
has. not contributed considerably to ou knowl 
e -conomic change, even granting the logic« th 
aracter of the conceptual schemes which it 
employs? In other words, is Teggart’s s approach necessarily a substitute for — 
~ much of the work already done in the social sciences, as the whole of his’ s 
writings suggests, or is it vee fruitful alternative 
ath to knowledge about man? 
___ Teggart’ s book leaves one with a 


of the task undertaken, and for the bo 
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Japanese have c com 
‘standard | of 


ort odoxy. eggart | is an n empiricist in ‘the best 


and Hume | to Mill, cand his is not too remotely by 


peas one a abstraction as a route to a And while one > may mesh 
that Rome and China had contained discussion of a more precise character — 
concerning the scientific criteria by which the hypothesis was set up : and | 
is Bente he will be greatly impressed by the — involved and by the * 
of the problem stated. 
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Industrialization and Its Effect on on West. Rev. ed. B E.E 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. ‘Pp. xx+418. $7.00. 


_ This ik is a revision of one p sibel in 1935. It is issued under the 
auspices of the R 


toyal Institute of International Affairs. first’ edition 
4 was intended for the use of the Institute of Pacific Relations meeting _ 


1936. The re revision was made necessary by the change of affairs i in the > East 
due to the outbreak of the Japanese-Chinese difficulty, = 


The usefulness of the book consists in bringing together the pertinent ma-_ 


terial from original sources bearing on the enormous shifts of trade between _ 
: = older industrial countries of the WwW est al and less industrialized countries 


“also i in such areas as South America and the United States. Japan ; as a ya ag 

ost production country | has been the prime agency - of change i in ee 
shifts. The book provides a background for more recent information to be a 
found i in various journals, 


Japan Over Asi y H. Cu itt 
Co., 1937. Pp. xii +395. $3.00. 


Very probably | the forces shaping. the 


the social scientists. first-class newspaper correspondents probably see 
3 : 
these forces as clearly and as ‘realistically as anybody. Chamberlin is in the 
topr rank of such correspondents; and in this book he lives up to his reputa- 


bolence of forces in the immense area stretching from Singapore an 


lalayan States to V ladivostock. One sees in Japan much of what ca ings 
or has seen, in Germany, Italy, and Russia. Dictators have a way of putting ~ “a a 
their peoples a at v work, and hard work for long hours with little pay. The — 


bined 2 an 1 oriental standard of living with a an an occidental iS, 


. Fie has not repeated 
oft 
= 
im 
— 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
- pattern of economic organization from struggling farmer to octopus 
; Mitsui, military o organization and ‘tradition, population pressure, all fit into 
“a the “explanation of Japan’ 's gamble for Pacific domination. Japan is not ie 
_ strong, as some of the Western nations are strong, but she towers over the ee 
western Pacific and by the combination of st ubtlety and force, seems likely, 


especially i if the conti to build a vast st empire. 


Smith 


dustry, the organ of big business, announced its adherence to the new re- 
ime for. saving private property from confiscation and the « country from 
F revolution. But the revolution had just begun. In this well-written and we 
documented book, a keen student of Italy recapitulates the main steps by , 
ae which a capitalistic-democratic c country was transformed into the — 
rate State wherein social, economic, and political power was concentrated i in 
the hands of Mussolini and the Fascist Party. After an illuminating historical — 
_ analysis of Italy before F Fascism, the author traces the rise of the Blackshirt _ 
- movement, and the path of illegality, violence, and propaganda thatledto 
- the Police-State. He then considers the effects of the revolution upon the ZS 
p _ workers of field and factory and finds that the Fascist labor organization is oe 
fy “the ball and chain that reduces wage-earners into helplessness, making : 
them into passive | raw materials for the | ‘higher’ ' purposes c of the Nation” 


(p. 96). Culturally, the results c 


ts of totalitarianism a are “degrading hy) pocrisy 
_ and servility that permeate the whole society” (p. 154) and the stagnation ; 
2 of the arts and sciences. Nor have the employers who so eagerly welcomed md 
“keae Fascism escaped the tentacles of the Corporate State. It is true that the 
¢ increasingly | "pervasive 
_ influence of the bse have given anew aspect t to the capitalist order. — 
- The controls of wealth are being ‘concentrated n not as a ‘result of technologi- 
eal progress, but of economic degradation” (p. 158). Profits have been re- 
a: = ne ig stricted, not for the benefit of the people but i in order to feed to Moloch = 
hanes Ain militarism. There is a prophetic note in the author’s observation that the 
eaheee Italians cannot t hope that their present sacrifices will lead to a greater wel- — 
Paani. fare in the: future. “They live,” he points out, “in a state of permanent 
ote 
Bit _ emergency, and the only certai ty that t the “ei seems to hold i is war” 


ey of Italy in English for use both as a text and reference book. It covers 
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— 
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Unlike most books of ‘this type, the history of Italy i is not treated im vacuo 

ut is synchronized against the background of world events \ upon which i it 
is brought to bear. Thus an entity is achieved which further takes into ac- _ 
count the relation of literature, art, science, and religion to political and a3 
social evolution. The outstanding chapters are probably those dealing — ; 
the role of the Papacy and with that oft- neglected though rich period of 


the Communes, the Signorie and the Principalities. Because the author has 
— departed from the conventional method of official history-writing ad usum 


OL 


Delphini and has made judicious | use of secent. Ristorical Investigations 
this work. Paints: a fresh, graphic, and S 


pages of bibliogr raphi rial deal co! 


ly recent studies ae nee appeared both in Italy and abroad. 


Calabria the First Italy. By . Madison: Universit 
of Wisconsin Press, 1939. xiv+330. 


“This | book is obviously a labor of hive. Gertrude Slaughter oo not only as 
immersed herself i in the 1 relevant sources of Calabrian eas sage archae a 


The present reviewer is qualified, tn all, to pass judgment only o on en 
yrtions of the volume dealing with Calabria i in Greek times. Here he will 
venture to assert that there is no more enticing treatment of the topic to be. 
ues found anywhere. Sometimes, to be ‘sure, the sheer enthusiasm and literary 
_ skill of Mrs. Slaughter cause the reader to ‘0 forget the speculative or hypo- 


thetical character of many of , and points 


“Romantic > desire to absorb the indwelling “spirit” 


the on Insufficient attention is s paid to the po- 
litical affiliations of the Pythagoreans, the number-mysticism that s separates ae 


Pythagorean thought: from secular mathematics is s glossed over, and the 
occult and esoteric character of his s teaching is , perhaps unduly minimized. 


___ But except for these minor qualms it can be said that this is a book which 
Mrs. . Slaughter may | be proud t to have written | and the University of Wis. 


Press” proud to | have illustrations, paper, 


wide field—from Italy’s primitive ci 
without which exter. _ it 
—— 
' 


Hindu Social nstitutions with to Their Psycholo gical I mplications. 
By Panpwarinatu H. VALAVALKAR , with a Foreword by Sir S. . Rad- 
Kt. t., Bombay and New 


chis wk to present a of Hindu social 


institutions and their socio-psychological implications. This I he does not: do 
oe by arm- chair philosophizing, but rather by painstaking r research in Sanskrit 
Se lore during the period from 1933 to 1937. Although the book possesses real 
ee asa scientific piece of research, nevertheless it does suffer somewhat — 
the authot’s intense interest in social reform. 
exc to define as accurately | as possible the basic oe of Hindu a 
thought and tradition, he first studies with care the earlier | phases of Indian — , 
: mt aa and civilization. Thereafter, he proceeds to compare these ‘indian 
e tioning factors of of the past with the d i 
The author is at his best when he ie explains the he theory of dharma, the so social 
a. chology of the four dSramas, and the varna system of the four ¢ castes. 
Accordin to the dharma theory, , human existence is “an o portunity of 
self-understanding and ‘self-conquest 1 through a self-rendering life of service _ 
_ and devotion to duty.” Concerning the varna caste system, the author pre-_ te 
_ sents evidence suggesting 1 that, as as envisaged by the ancients, it was based 


“not on but ‘also on on social, and many other 


make the best of in the individual, so ‘that the 


a _faetonng of the best and finest that individuals a are ca pable of, the be st 


CHARLES G. CHAKERIAN 


Connecticut 


4 national Divi 


This book is | based on investigations whic _wer re planned by 
Be ty and carried out by -a number of : social scientists i in Canada. . Its = 
‘scope is an analysis of Canadian public opinion concerning the United a 
=z both in its process oak formation and in its manifestations. For this 
ss purpose, a wealth of material has been collected which is presented and com- 
= upon in this volume. The contributors are: H. Fr. *, Angus, Alexander 
ee Brad y, W. G. Black, S. Delbert Clark, Mark McClung, Mrs. R. F. Mc- | 
‘Williams, Edouard Montpetit, George. M. h, F. H. 
Stevenson and H. L. Stewart 
evens e 
: Bae _ Although this book does not make direct referen 
“out a definite approach to 0 public opinion research. 


— 
— 
tudes in Canada Concerning the United States. Ed. by H. F. Ancus, with Sear 
— 
— 
ig 
.. 
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the customary ' ‘sample method,’ ’ the main approach c of the present stud 
“Gnstitutional method.” Beside as ascertaining attitudes i i 


aan as indicators. Such focal points are the social i institutions ie : 
serve as agents the | formation and public (Th 


a Coole 2 orth defined an institution as “a definite and established “phase of 


the public mind, not different in its ultimate nature from public opinion. a 
/hat are the merits and shortcomings of the institutional method 
against the sample method? This reviewer would like to offer the. followin 
hypotheses: (1) The institutional method permits the study of those forces 
by which opinion i is ‘it furnishes part of 


method, as it is used i in n the book under review, , does fs distinguish | b twer 


hind in public opinion have impetus extra 
institutional forces. (4) On the other hand, the conservative character 


the latter permits one to neglect momentary fluctuations of public Jeera 

as + well as extreme manifestations of public opinion which do not represent 
its main currents. Thus, the u use of the institutional method may lead to 
ps imilar to those which i in graphical representation are achieved by 


othing of curves. The validity of these hy potheses | could be tested _ 
by an experimental comparison of the sample method and the institutiona 


This book has i inaugurated a a new and promising method of attitude r 
_ search and has applied it to a field where sociological analysis is -direly 


2 needed. ‘The data made accessible through the research of the authors are 
her studies in the jeotiingy of international relatio 


Ww Lanp 


Story sof Progress. By 


940. Pp. 355 ool ed., 


lose himself in the 


f the and — periods b but hasten forward the 


y, since they reflect established values, 
_ 
CU niversit 
to require four or five volumes of that size ry often thought 
tient, size. Phe result 1s conciseness in treat- 
due attention. he generally gives the selected episodes — ii 
division of space between baci 
namic history is admirable. The aut 


of sta statehood; stresses events preliminary to, during, and attaining the 
S Civil War; discusses railroad building, lumbering, agriculture, and agrarian- 
i. ism. Then he gives a resume of the story of politics, including chapters on 
La Follette, the World War, Prohibition, and Women’s Rights. The fin: 

te 200 pages deal with modern life, industry, politics, labor, government, edu- 
cation, literature, the fine arts, and the depression. . The index : 

¥ pages, and there are 26 maps and illustrations. . 

Though he treats ts strictly affairs, 


i ‘= usually visited upon those who write of the very ‘recent past. 


The book is well and, aside from a a few n minor errors, 


Century Co., $3. 25. 
The in introdu uctory text by Groves and Moore is on an earlier book 
publi shed by Groves i in 1928 under the title 4m Introduction to Sociology; 
this volume was revised in 1932. The book is conventional as to organization — 
I J of materials and conceptual background. The authors state that they | have 
mer omitted illustrative materials for fear that such items s might distract the 
_ student from the line of thought under consideration and further assert that 


te text has been organized | and written from : a functional point of view. 
re: Introduction; 


"various both as to Sore orientation and mode of expression. 
By a In Part II, Chapters 2-6 appear adequate though not - exceptional i in quality — 
of execution; Chapter 7 on Population contains some poor writing and lacks 

- illustrations ‘for the beginning student for whom this text has presumably _ 

' “been written. Chapter 8 on Culture is a fair, if pedestrian, statement o1 this 
topic; Chapters 9-11, which deal with the subject of Personality under 2 
various rubrics, are discursive and confused as to concepts. In these three 
chapters an attempt is made to give the student a general understanding of 
_ some of the mechanisms and of the development of personality through the — . 
impact of social environment on the individual. The effort is unsuccessful | a 
~ largely because the authors have sketchily treated a large number of topics 
rather than thoroughly analyzed a few important phases of the subject. 
The chapters which follow deal with Social Processes and, in general, are . 

_ reasonably well done, if one ‘excepts: the omission of illustrative materials. 
—_e 12 on Contact and Interaction contains some English © 


— 
a 
| to Sociology. By ERNEST 
iii 
ollow this general divi ocesses and Mea 
= 
— 


wes 


= 


a discussion of the topic “Bodily Ex res ’ n,” about which — 
exceedingly little i is known, the authors the following 


41a 


‘reaction in that expression which we ‘call the brightening-up of the features — 
[italics the authors’ ], in which the sparkling eye has a prominent place” 
(p. 207). Such a sentence would have graced Fowler’s Phrenology i in acini 


_ but appears sadly « out of place i in a modern text on sociology. — 


Propaganda and Public Opinion. The organization ‘of latter 
“is not clear Chapters follow on the Social ‘Significance of Art, Play, ant 
— Scie ce respectively and will doubtless be considered satisfactory by thos 
who i include such subject-matter in introductory courses. The next six cha 
| deal with the institutional organization of society and accomplish t this 
task i in a fairly efficient manner. Some of the chapters reveal spotty writing | 
and one of the authors has a predilection for using the phrase ‘ ‘little child’ 
which should be suppressed i in the interests of more varied Ser eal Ne 


The Evolution of Social and and do not 
strike this reviewer as useful or|necessary i in an introductory text and are 
quite inadequate for students who will major in the field. A final word mus 
be said about the authors’ declared intention of “using the functional ap- 

- proach. In their Introduction they stress the necessity of studying and de- 
scribing what people do rather than what they are. Apart from this being 
interpretation n of the ‘term “functional,’ which i is the magic 

word of today, rarely do they describe what people ) (viz., 
607, |. 18 Constantly they write about human behavior and i institu- 
tions in a very generalized manner which, : at the very best, is only a second- 

anded statement of the actions of human beings. The authors demonstrate 

verbal rather than an actual allegiance to the ‘functional” approach. 

In this latest volume by Ross it is apparent, page by page, ‘that the autho 

as an extensive acquaintance with several societies, has read and travele 

idely, and is obviously concerned with implementing his | knowledge s 

that i it may contribute. to the betterment of human society. It is quite ai 

apparent that the materials in this book are organized according | to som 

conceptual scheme known only to Ross and his followers. In terms of socio 
logical orientation, this « conceptual approach i is sadly lacking i in clarity y and 
integration. The style of writing in the book is abrupt and staccato, but — 

some may find this is stimulating and, on the whole, desirabl SARS 

_ The avowed p purpose of this text is to study Western civilization point 


ignoring primitive s¢ societies and cultures. In vie 


numerous illustrations fooen the societies he intended to ignore. The arrange- 


nent of materials i is s unusual i in that a consideration of Groups and Institu 


t fourth of the volume. It i 


chapt 
pter on Unorganized Modes o 
ual as means of social control, includes inexpli 
| 
a 
| 
| 
ar 
— 
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The author would have served both and instructors better had 
he taken the pains to include references to the vast array of quotations, © 
iS eat, and diagrams which abounds i in this work. These are useful, but 
would be more so if the sources of data were known, on the basis of which 2A - 
these were elaborated Not even the prerogati of established scholarship Ent 
The last section of the book i a study of some ¢ putstanding B. 
ocial problems and to a consideration of the possibilities of prediction in i 
sociology. Here Ross rightly points out the numerous difficulties in such | 
> prediction, but suggests some of the fairly “ sure bets” for the future of : 
aa estern society. This section is followed by a lengthy body of materia . 
termed | ests and Challenges,” \ which provides additional means for rstudy-— 
ing the in the text. There i is a wealth 


ever, whether this volume will add materially to Ross’s excellent 


mes H. 


of Connecticut 


Teachers Yearbook of the ‘Sockiy. 
_ Ed. by Georce E. and WILLIAM W. ‘WarTENBERG Y 


Century Co.,  Inc., 1940. Pp. : xii+412. $2. 


tet 


‘= University, 1939. Ed. . by I. L. _Kanpet. New York: Bureau of 


Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. Xxiv 


The E Proceedi gs of the Congress on Education 
for Democracy. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


"Social Educati d Education New 
-millan Co., 1939. Pp.  Vii-+312. $1. 


is s disturbing to be forced to agree 1 with the editors of one of 


‘4 all of which are concerned with varying aspects of eduction for © 
= that i it may be true “that within a short time... the views — 


r 
expressed by or one or more of the authors might be punishable in ‘concentra- 
_ tion camps”. But it affords one a fine degree of consolation to know that our 
= educators in the United States of America are fully aware of the 
menacing and dangerous threats to democracy in this year of of 1940. — ¢ 


; dealing with the training of teachers and the best types o 
tices for the instillation of that kind of thinking ‘which will p protect and de- 
ing § 


ae fend democratic ideals | and insure a citizenry F possessing social competency. 


— 

om: ides 

ide 

— 


; y, entitled Teachers for 
Democracy, evaluates the entire field of teachers’ education i in the United 
States. T. he various « contributors have reviewed its status at the 

a _ time and indicated some important basic contributions which must be con 
= | The drive to safeguard democracy hes been uppermost in the consciousness 
of the writers of tl the essays. Cottrell strikes at the root of the matter when 

; he declares: “ Ina democracy the ultimate test of educators is to be fond en 

of the common life. ” One of the first i important needs of our times, then, ee Fite 
becomes the selection | of teachers to be trained for extending democratic 


ideals | to others on | the basis of a a personality \ which embraces the potenti- 


eral education in the twentieth century. the final essay, Smith 
offers a splendid definition of liberal education. It is 
fe only because it is fitted to a free e man, a and gab oe comp 
__ its conclusion of that which improves his knowledge of life and his eel 


to live fully, but also because it is liberal in it its ‘ecognition of 


a surprising is it to see the remarkable unanimity of thought expressed. by 
_ the several educators of different nationalities on the objectives of a liberal | 
_ education. A liberal education and democracy are inseparable. Only in the 

__ case of Germany under Hitlerism is there a discordant note, education i in 

ve Germany now being committed to the duty of bringing up persons who will 

devote themselves to the Fuhrer and National Socialistic ideals. In the 
ight of events, this sounds a tragic warning for democracy’: s adherents. 
_ What a contrast to this German notion may be found in the two latter 
ee - books of this review! Hanna in the first essay of Social Education states 
i emphatically that “the problem of social education is that of taking the 
vast potentialities of modern scientific technics and by democratic and Led a 
cational means creating a harmonious and integrated culture in which man ae 
lives in peace, abundance, security, and beauty.” The addresses given at im 
the National Congress on Education for Democracy, hair in J Education 


ss Democracy, 3 are likewise infuse 


tions, and the inadequacies of 1 many of o1 our best ‘practices in n educating fo 


in reviewing t the work of the could rightly say: ‘ “Our 

the defense and advance of our country through education.” 

aa extend this liberal democratic education not only to the youth, 


the man the farmer of today! 


The Educational Yearbook consists of a series of discussions revealing the 
— 
— 
— 
for the preparation of youth in theYiving of the best possible life in 


‘Theobald Wi olfe Tone: ud ANK 
The Macmillan Co. , 1939. Pp. #3. 


Maven. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. Pp. xvii +233. 


ri Confess the Truth about American Communism. By BENJAMIN 
_ New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1940. ha viii+ 


Mary Austin: Woman of Genius. By Ma 
York: Gotham House, 1939. Pp. xiv+302. $3. 00. 


Biographies and autobiographies have a  well-standardized significance 
for historical science. An autobiography is usually evaluated as a document 
original s source of historical knowledge, whereas a biography i is s expected 24 
to be a scientific > contribution, based on original sources, to the history of a 
_ certain society during a certain period. The common standard which the 


ay. historian applies to both is their reliability in describing particular facts; 


a besides this, a biography must also truly reconstruct relationships of de- " = 


pendence between fac facts. . Conformity with these standards is tested by find- 
ing whether the information and the explanation that the work offers fit — 
- into the synthetic historical knowledge about the given society and period 


which has hitherto been derived or is to be derived from other sources. — 


The sociologist, not possessing the detailed and synthetic knowledge of — 
certain societies du during | certain 1 periods which historians have, must defer to 


their judgment concerning the reliability of the authors of life-histori 


es, 

___ whether their own or other people’s, and the authenticity of the particular 

a facts described. But because his scientific task of comparative generaliza- 
tion is different from that of the historian, he must apply other oe 
and tests 5 in estimating the significance which « any given | life-history has for — 


his s science. He will find that he can generally get more out of this kind of ; 
> than ci can the historian, but that: ‘the uses to which ‘individual 


Satterlee’ s  Pierpont Morgan to the classical type of of biography 
“ay great man,” written bya friend and disclosing his private life to a 


4 


more or r familiar with his — 


though the exaggeration typical of naive 
ever, failures ‘end. deviations from n standards are not ‘ignored altogether o re) 


appear “quite human,” detracting f from his | greatnes 


3 The book is not a historical ences and hardly a work of art. Bu ; 
rns, especially of social relation 


= 


— 
— 
— 
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aia va lid during the hero’s life in his social 
‘ milieu (which coincides largely with the milieu of his biographer). T here is” 


in his various roles as educand, employee, banker, 0 organizer andr reorganizer 


of cor corporations supporter of new 


patron, ‘society eader, traveller, playboy, etc etc. The author i is s consciously « ) 
nconsciously writing for readers who share his standards” and tends to 


friendship, of « acquaintance, of business partnership. - Morgan i is presented 


tion of that pattern. 


Very different ‘in this respect is MacDermot’ on To: 
hero is unmistakably “debunked.” Not that the author is Pa prej- 7 
udiced against him; on n the contrary, he i is emphatically impartial, perhaps - 


ith Tone’s own image of himself as shown i in his autobiography and even <a 
more with the idealized image created by the Irish national group. The book a 
is intended as a scientific historical contribution. Tone’s personality is pro- 
Boxy against the background of contemporary political life i in Ireland; and & 


every fact, ond” or “bad,” he selects for to we 

_ justly praise a and b blame / among persons and groups. But he offers us a ty 

‘ cal representation of that large class of historians and students of politic 
have never realized clearly that yr th is not equivalent to scien- 
group life, individual prejudice i in ‘Geberence to 

 -* political standards; scientists never evaluate the facts they ; study, yD 
their own theories as judged by logical and methodological standards. The — “ 
evaluative attitude leads to a selection of facts not from the point o of | view 

of their theoretical significance as scientific data, but from that of their 
moral or political significance as ‘ “good” o or “bad,” m4 “useful” o or “harmful,” — 


and toa for such connections between as } agree with evaluative 


persons, ‘most of them acting most of the time in ways either min repre- 
nsible or "politically foolish, though 1 not without sparks of goodness : an 
occasional spurts of rather ‘unfruitful wisdom. Perhaps this result is due to _ 
the author’s standards, which are made clear by his characterization of the Bs. 
French revolution, _ where he seems unable to find anything either good or 
wise. However we explain it, MacDermot’s picture of Ireland makes it 
utterly incomprehensible to the. reader how such a society could ; survive as 


6 mon 


* 1ation and how am n | ke one ct puld become a national hero. From the 


show that in each of these roles 
ia is hero either conformed in the main w ie im 
initiated an origin: la Say Hin wit 
ed an original and valuable varia- 
role in it. Unfortunately, thi 
of political and ethi are reco ably from 


point dues of sited it would be worth while to compare this work with 


“/* sociologist’s study of an older and more famous Irish national hero, made 
on the background of the structure of Irish society ten centuries earlier 
S. Czarnowski’s Le Culte des héros et ses conditions sociales: St. Patrick, 


national del’ Irlande, Travaux del’ Année Sociologique, Paris: Alcan. 
Mayer’s brief monograph i is in two ways a direct scientific contribution 


os social thought. Asa‘ ‘biographical essay,” it shows how de T ocqueville’ Ss 


ee role as a sogial thinker grows out of his personal participation in the socio- 
political: life, of I his period and influences i in turn this participation . This is a 


raph 


first-rate “ ‘case > study” in the: sociology of knowledge. Asa monograp 


the history of ‘political science, it extracts from de Tocqueville” s works a BS 
‘3 sociological theory of modern political processes which, in the historian’s a. 


a opinion, not only remains essentially valid with reference to the period 
| 
an studied by de Tocqueville, but proves applicable to the present period of 


political evolution. 
_ Wh hile the objection against mixing theoretic onrween judgments \ with Ri 


evaluative and normative social jodgnecnts holds both with regard to de 


CC? s work and Mayer’ s estimation of it, yet the consequences a 


_ this methodological error are less grave here than in many other cases. For g 


when a modern political scientist of a high Satelinctedl caliber formulates A 


a general comparative theory of political | structures or processes, he i is well 
4 


aware that |this theory « can and will be tested for its objective scientific 
—_-validity by other scientists whose ethical or political standards may differ 


— from his ¢ own. This makes him careful about letting those standards om = 


fluence in advance his selection of data or his generalizations, with the result 
_ that his evaluative and normative judgments are superadded to his theory Es 
and partly conditioned by it instead of determining it originally. De 


$5 to be 


4% 


be from it about the author’s life apart his 


Bis. role as a member and a leader of American communistic groups; it contains 


he observed directly or indirectly. These reminiscences are system- 
atized i into a historical description of the American communistic 
ual _ during the period of the author’s participation in it. It can hardly be recog- _ 
ia nized as a historical monograph, s since the author does not use other sources. 
ig _—-But, as a historical source, it certainly is is unusually Tich a and important, 
though its factual reliability must,ofcourse,betested. 
The sociologist, who is less concerned with particular events than with 


Rormatively regulated systems, general social patterns and ‘processes, , will 
- composition aid d structure of Communistic groups in this country; their 
’ ~ factional strifes and divisions; their peculiar isolation in the midst of Ameri- fe 
a can society, combined with their efforts to influence it; their dependence ee 


on the Bolshevist t governm ment of Russia; the social pattern o of party | member “s 


— 
— 
ent 
ii 
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of social leadership all these, 
the author, are significant for various sociological problems. 
; a The data: would be more valuable as material if the author at the time of 
be writing still participated i in the Communist movement and uncritically = 
shared i ‘its patterns, as Satterlee still shares the patterns of 


s book on Mary Austin can be primarily as an aesthetically 


7 oe idealized, but not distorted case study i in the social psychology « of of the self. 
It is founded ‘mostly on n Mary Austin’s autobiographical writings, where a 


ee ee distinction is made between her self as a social object, ‘ ‘Mary-by- 


herself,” and her intimate ego asa 1 subject, “ ‘}. Mary.” ‘ ees Mary-by-herself” —_ 
ppears to “I-Mary” as dependent on her social environment, whereas 


‘I-Mary”’ is inaccessible to others and independent « of social control, the | 
fhe 


nner source of her creative activity. The gh adds to this « duality 7 


far 1 men of genius are “way it is is 
here to genius constitutes a partially not an 


: 


Coy 940: Pe $3.50. 


and Social } Probler 


is a in genetics i in which 
int the student w ith the fundamental p rinciples of us 
are used by the calla as the source of his data. Sociologists should be par- 
. =: interested ‘in his final chapter, which | is devotec 
pedigrees, including the gene-frequency procedure. a 
‘This_ book is a in its second edition. The bringing up to date of th u 
lready popular t text ought to augment greatly i its vogue. T he no enclature. eh 
for modified two-factor ratios has been completely revised. The chapter on Bs es: 
4 the. determination of sex has been extensively 1 rewritten. The chapters eee 
- chromosomal aberrations and on genes and mutations have been brought — 
up to date; and the chapter on salivary chromosomes is new. 


Pcrnpeguach s Heredity and Social Problems is a new textbook with em 


text | in genetics. . The rest of the ea: deals with the th 


om — 
a 
sincere and detailed account. It 1s not too dificult to distinguish 
i 
Freud. through the work runs the assumption—we may call it y if 
| 
a L.H. Swyper. Boston: D.C. Heath 
: 
— 
— 
— 
p 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 


The fret part of the’ text is a presentation of human genetic 
7 he social portion, which follows, appears inadequate. The socio-bi logic 


| eee have been selected are ‘ige chosen, but the sociologist would a 
illustrative 


2 “materials are not always of the best. y Agger student ‘might be too readily 


the the conclusion d awn from the evidence. 


irik A. Stokes Co ae 


r as a textbook in human biology. Its perpen is to ) acquaint th 
he sound biologic findings as they pertain to” him and to society. 


ence the book is characterized by the absence of much controversy 


1any moote 
a professional biologist b but a writer as an affection for biology. One is aa 
impressed by the clear, simple, lucid. ‘style of the book and the 
siesion of much of the technical terminology. With all that, the book i is 
nd large scientifically valid, thanks to the ability of the author and to BY - 
‘the many experts who cooperated with him in their respective specialties. 4 oe 
oe ‘ou and Heredity c opens w with a study | of human embryology followed : 
conventional germ-plasm and gene theories. The author then dispels 
% _ many biologic myths, such as the inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
peculiarities of illegitimate children, and telegony. Considerable space 
is then devoted to the inheritance of such dominant characters, as eye, hair, Ee 
skin colors. The sociologist should be particularly interested i in the 
author’s of heart disease, cancer, pheumonia, nephritis, : sy yphilis, 
_ feeble-mindedness, | and other diseases in relation to ) environment and he ‘te 
-redity. Schweitzer is to be highly commended for the collection of the data 
for th the cacogenic lists of human qualities. It i is the most extensive and as _ 


accurate a list of “black” genes | that we: can ‘Prepare today with our limited 


quired he accepts the answers to this question of the musicians | whom he > 
4 interviewed as conclusive evidence! T hen follows exposés of the techniques — 
employed i in preparing family trees that exclude the undesirable members, — 
and of the panacea that some eugenicists proclaim in human ste — 


To the reviewer, the book’s real value lies in its last two chapter ; where 
the author describes § a program of positive eugenics. .T hough i it is not new, a 


By Asr 1939. Pp. xviit+434. | 
| = 
Le 
3 


obs for married v women, housing ‘projects, lower maternity costs, pre- 


Son maternal care, maternity leaves for working mothers, reduced burdens on 
working mothers, rental concessions, tax cuts, educational grants, adoption | 


a children, artificial insemination, and self-imposed inhibitions for child- 


bearing because of defective re inheritances. 


udiciously sclected.- 


versity 1938. 


rather curious work, b scientist recently a 


"scientific ‘method a as conceived by Renaissance thinkers, and reflections on 
the of certain facts for theories of grow weh 


there is an annual optimum bey which the breeding stock 
be depleted, and that the growth of is limited by this capacity 
of nature to supply adequate sustenance. Here and there one finds a valu- _ 

e ble ares t there is little consistent development of ideas or copenry 
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FRANK | 
By Erskine Cau 


liking Press 37. $5.00. 


by means of photographs by running comment. The 


photographs Mrs. W hite are remarkably good; the comment by 


a telling account of the South’s poor rural population, T his 


hould be : 


~ 


by 
Rural ‘Education in Louisiana. By 


Louisiana State University Press, 1938. 


book i is | based on the thesis by Harold Saxe Tuttle that. 


| 
— 
of 


tion in Louisiana. He starts with a brief study of the population c 


of Louisiana, dividing the white population of the state into” three 


Major ct culture groups: the Acadians_ and Creoles of French descent in 


| 


Fe southern Louisiana; the dwellers in the hills, uplands, and cut over pine ae a 
lands o of the east, north, and west who are of heterogeneous origin; and the - 

dwellers in the river valleys and lowlands mostly in the northern’ part of 


the state and es the ‘ cape class.” He uses this classification | as 


ur- 
ry schools i in luding grades from the - 

z 4 Ww ithin these classes, ‘starting "es accident in 1902, aie development of con- 
solidated schools has been very rapid—so rapid that in 1934-1935 there 
af a were only 225 one-teacher schools left in the ‘state and at the time of this _ ia 
~ study 42. 5 percent of ths high school pupils ; and 44.6 percent r of the ele- ia 

_ mentary s Seti pupils were transported by buses. This pamphlet reports 

| “an examination of the claims put forth in behalf of consolidated schools” 
_ based on the experience in such schools in Louisiana. It reports a study of d 
these | ‘different types of schools selected | from different areas of the state. 

Three rural high schools located i in the open two 


Th 


4 


7 which should be carefully studied by all socially minded educators and edu- 
cational leaders who are interested in the consolidated school movement | 
— from either the theoretical or the practical point of view. re Iti is timely and 


“ae are not with school efficiency. isa 


Life, Liberty, and the By Can 
New lew York: Columbia University. Press, 1940. Pp. 207. $2.25. 


his bo nsists of an exchange of letters | between a social wekat and 4 


a, a social science teacher which deal with five m major "problems in the field of 
; ~ social pathology: unemployment, _ low income, old age, broken homes, and — 
. 7 need for medical attention and care. The concluding section is concerned 


‘ “a the scope and philosophy of social work as a profession. 


| 
he hood in which th hpublic 
l were s white childr nse of ool efficien mi 
schoo ; in which white no pretense of school e 
sand factual 
aes “he 
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social and conomic trends S. Conservati ve proposals ar are made f for 


the various problems more effectively, 
thet book is designed for the beginning social worker and for laymen 
interested in social problems rather than for the professional social scientist - 
As such it is informative and readable . The annotated bibliography should a = 


be particularly useft 


fan, Bread and Destiny. By Fur AS. New 
-Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937- xix +364. $3.00. 


This is an Written wi readable and popularization of vital i 


of matters from The (Chap. to Th he Future 
iz 4 of Food” ’ (Chap. Vit). While it gives ‘incidentally histories of human mar 
al and d of numerous: special topics—cooking, cookbooks, etc. 
| particular, not t ito mention the parade of food fads under the title of “Gul 


can here learn how to feed himself better, how the national vitality may ~_ 
: _ improved by more attention to » what i it eats, and how i in the process. it a 


social objectir ve, may be classed as a contribution t to practical sociology 


% 


Smith ‘one 


was settled by a of people who had been accustomed 


and loved recreation, but the problem of warding off starvation and lmaking 
a defense : against wild men and beasts was so serious that laws had to be a 
_ passed committing the people to all work and no play in both New England 


and the southern colonies. These restrictions received the sanction of the eect k 
church and became the law of God and of man. . They ° were loosed in the 


to criticize new recreation move. 
i Hunting and fishing were always accepted recreations because they a 


economic aspects attached t to them, although the — gam 


was nearly destroyed by uncontrolled 


| 
4 
= 
if 
philosophy of all work and no play w 
me an American mania to get ahead longer necessary UE 
ead and get rich, andso. 


' as well un under wy at was to gain momentum in geometric proportions, 
claiming a significant amount of the total national i income f for its support ; 
- American 1 people were to pay heavily for their amusement and be spectators oe 
rather than participants. Baseball, football, automobiling, radioing, prize 


Be sh movies, vacationing, horse racing, « ¢ » were to consume much of 


Temporary crazes and fads have characterized many « of the Americ ca 
_ play choices, such as jazz dancing, tango, jitter-bugging, mah jong, minia-_ 
a ture golf, contract bridge, cross word —— bingo, Chinese checkers, slot | 
machines, marble machines, etc. 
book is exceedingly well written and is ez 
Commercialized d sports costing |, large sums of money a are 4 


Perhaps n not enough s space is given to free amusement and recreation. 


oe such as ; Boy ‘Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire | 


C ollege 


Concerning\ Latin American Culture .New 
rk: Columbia University Press, 1940. xiv+234. $2.00. 

Fhe book is a series of papers by a number of distinguished scholars on 


Latin American history, y, social development, and arts. ‘These pap papers s were 
Be read at Bypdcliffe, Woodstock, New York, at a meeting in a. 1939) 


and have e been edited and presented for the general publi 


A Study Gilide i in and ed., revised. ALBERT nt Mor. 
Boston: Author, 1939. Pp. 6 


syllabus for a ¢ course in general anthropology is presented 


‘Publishing: Co. » 1939- Pp. 192. $o. 25. 
to make clear that ‘these lives have not been written 
the self-satisfaction of the licentious-thinking person who delights i in 
"reading ng sexual literature for his or her amusement, but for the possible | good a 
that might b be accomplished through bringing such horrible facts out into es, ’ 
the o open that the public might view them in their raw ; nakedness.’ "A perusal — - 
of this record of amateur sleuthing in houses of prostitution, and among 
pimps, panderers, and i dope addicts hardly impresses the reader with a con- 


Boo that the author’s aim is likely to be attained, unless the book falls 


nals By ARNOLD Miu 
Py 


24. $0.60. 
ent volume, one ofa a 


ap 
are 
@ 
irls, 4-H clubs, F.F-.S.’s, 
ith bibli- 
iii 
are 


BOOK REVIEW 


ZZ easy lessons in being a detective, but he can feel that he is ; getting 
some understanding of of the everyday job. of the criminal. The vol 


are 'No reader can entertain delusion that he is 
“a 


BACH." 1. VIII, 192. 


is journal is 


‘Science, now being blished be the of f Chicago Press. It 
ee articles in English, French, and German by such logical positivists Saas 


as R. Carnap and H. Reichenbach. This particular i issue contains * “Esthetics _ 


ind the Theory of Signs,” , by C. W. Morris, an article which should defi- _ 


Committee for "Research‘in Social E Economics. Berkeley: 
Be Press, 1940. Pp. 107. $0.75. 


This monograph revises and brings up to date the well- known earlier _ 


sy budget” studies of the He eller Committee for the families of (1) an execu-— 
tive, (2) a clerk, and (3) a wage-earner, and for (4) dependent families or 
eon For the first three groups, comparable estimates are presented i. a 
the: costs of detailed “health and decency” standards of living i in San Fran- — 
cisco from 1929 to 1940—the : standards accepted being compromise be- 
‘tween what ought to be and what is. ” The budget for dependent families aa 
eg or children, first designed i in 1932 for practical use by social welfare agencies — , 
San Francisco, covers ‘ ‘the articles and costs necessary for adults and fo 
; 
children from infancy through adolescence.” It can therefore serve as the: 
basis for determining the cost of maintaining “the health and efficiency” a. 
of a dependent family of any size or - composition. Like other ‘standard’ ; 
budgets, these fo fi ur are admittedly based on numerous subjective v valuation 


w students would find themselves 1 wholly i 


a re among the most ¢ car carefully and useful of the regional budget 


J. Ch 


The contents of this work are . fairly described by the subtitle: “A collec- — 
n of historical narratives of the lives of reat American gapacans and 


wn way of earning a | 
— a 
— 
— 
ae — 


to ai nation and the world ha ranscended the 


human interest it reads slowly 
Mental Hygiene: 4 Manual dir By I. 
_ Laycock, and W. Line. New York: American Book ‘Company, 1940. 


simple little book probably can be read profitably all improperly 


trained teachers and by most parents. A great deal of ‘the material is not 
~ mental hygiene at all, but | medical, psychometric, a and n mere routine school | 


organization an 


_ elementary course in “psy and sociology will not be. greatly edified 
oy it. Most of the space is devoted to “mental ability,” its measurement 
how to handle children who have varying degrees of i it. . One brief and 


= chapter deals with the teacher, obviously one of the most im-_ 
in proper mental shy giene in school. here is ‘isa fairly good 


‘ee 
y of the United States. 
New 1940. Pp. x+251. $2. 


This is an impressionistic certain high points in our economic 


Civil War, written to emphasize the thesis that 
‘America suffers from only one disease—capitalism.” Two-thirds 


a revolution in ideas. It was not a revolution in economics. The final ‘ee 
damn find the New Deal now abandoned, and both ‘Republicans and 
- Democrats combining to lead the country into military preparedness and i 
an n inevitable war. + In short, this is a political pamphlet for the times, written 

from a w known on and id repeating what we have all 


— 
| 
| 
| 
— 


. 
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